


the LIAMA convention in Chicago, Secretary-treasurer Elizabeth 
wens registers Richard Rhodebeck, president, United States 
4. B. Wickes, vice-president, Security Mutual, Binghamton; 
Carter and Romney Campbell, superintendents of agents of the 
1 and Southeastern Divisions, New York Life, respectively. 
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A Sweepstakes Plaque winners, left to right: Lillian Gillster, 
it sales promotion manager and Francis J. O'Brien, vice- 
went and director of sales promotion, Franklin Life; George 
Keley, C.L.U., director of sales publications, New York Life, 
cairman of the exhibits committee; Henry M. Kennedy, director 
vertising and publications, Prudential; L. Russell Blanchard, 
ger of sales promotion, Union Mutual. 
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Chatting together during a lull in activities are: S. Rains Wallace, 
Jr., director of research, LIAMA; Cecil J. North, vice-president, 
Metropolitan; S. E. Miles, vice-president, Life Department, Provident 
Life and Accident. The meeting drew a record attendance from all 
parts of the United States and Canada. 








Newly-elected officers of the LAA discuss plans for the following 
year. Left to right, they are: Treasurer, T. H. Tomlinson, manager 
of sales promotion, Bankers Life; president, Alan M. Kennedy, director 
of public relations, Northwestern National; vice-president, H. A. 
Richmond, general supervisor of coordination, Metropolitan; editor, 
Frank L. Schiorring, sales promotion manager, Columbian National. 














FROM THE DIARY OF AN EQUITABLE REPRESENTATIVE— One of a series of advertisements illustrating 
how a life insurance agent serves his community by selling life insurance. 





























Why Ed Scott’s secretary fell in love with her boss 


JEAN Davis had been working for Ed Scott for only 
a few months when people thought they detected 
an engagement “ring” in her voice. And they were 
right — Jean had found her man! 

After all, who knows a man better than his secre- 
tary? Jean soon realized that her boss was “one in a 
thousand”’...a man not solely interested in what he 
could get out of life... but also in what he could give 
to make other lives happier, more secure. 

For example, in his home town live more than a 
score of widows who can thank Ed that they haven’t 
become a burden to their children...over thirty 





uisten ro “THIS IS YOUR FBI” 


... Official crime-prevention broadcasts from 
the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion...another public-service contribution 
sponsored in his community by The Equit- 
able Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT + ABC Network 











THOMAS I. PARKINSON, 





youngsters getting their schooling on Equitable 
Society Educational Policies ...over forty homes 
protected by Equitable Assured Home Ownership 
Plans. And that’s only the beginning of the count. 

Yes, Ed Scott’s work as an Equitable Society rep- 
resentative is more than just a “job” —it’s a good 
way of life. All’s right with his world because he 
knows that he is doing his bit to make that world 
a better place to live in. He takes a deep satisfaction 
in his work...in the respect that is his as a member 
of a highly regarded profession and as a representa- 
tive of an institution like The Equitable Society. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


President+> 393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N.Y. 
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A LONG WAY TO GO... 








THE PRUDENTIAL 


A MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








And much of their happiness and success in life depends on their completing 
their journey along the road to knowledge. 


These children need not meet with a detour, for The Prudential’s liberal 
“school period” plans can— 


1. Guarantee an income to the family during the school period 
years if the breadwinner dies. 
2. Provide funds to pay the extra expenses required for a college 


education. 


With children back in school, now is a good time to talk with parents about 
Prudential “school period” plans. 


When you do, you'll find why Prudential representatives, and their clients, 


belong to the school of thought that— 


THE PRUDENTIAL’S EDUCATIONAL PLANS ARE AT THE HEAD OF THE CLASS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE . . . NEWARK, N. J. 
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HOME FINANCING LEADS IN 


LIFE COMPANY ‘47 MORTGAGES 





New Mortgage Loans 
Made or Purchased by all 
U. S. Life Co.'s, in 1947 
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INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Something Old 


HE record of life insurance in 1947 shown by 

the Insurance Year Book is the story of high 
appreciation of promises performed and services 
rendered. Assets were $51,742,986,754 and in- 
surance outstanding $191,263,881,175. During 
1947 policyholders premiums were over 22 mil- 
lion dollars each working day and the companies 
dispersed to beneficiaries—the living and the 
dead—close to 11 million dollars daily. What a 
contrast to the record in the first Year Book. 
Then, policyholders paid in $320,000 daily and re- 
ceived in benefits each day about $200,000. At 
the end of 1873, total assets were $367,652,776 
and amount in force $2,155,961,525. 

However, the same comment could be made 
today as was made in the Insurance Year Book 
in 1874. “Insurance people are not perfect, as 
there is no perfection here. But nowhere, in any 
business will you find more intelligent, courteous, 
liberal, fair-minded men than the officers of in- 
surance companies.” 
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Life Insurance 


| homes and houses for two 
to four families have been receiving an in- 
creasing proportion of the life insurance in- 
vestment funds going into mortgage finan- 
cing in recent years and at the start of this 
year accounted for two-fifths of the value 
of all mortgages held by the life companies, 
the Institute of Life Insurance reports. 

During 1947, mortgages made or pur- 
chased by the life companies on one to 
four family housing exceeded a billion and 
a half ddiens and represented 55%, of all 
mortgages acquired by the companies. 

Total mortgages acquired numbered 275,- 
000 and had a value of over $2,700,000,000. 
Of these 235,000, valued at more than $1,- 
500,000,000, were on one to four family 
properties; 4,000, valued at $250,000,000, 
were on five or more; 28,000 valued at 
$250,000,000, were on farms; and only 8,000, 
valued at $700,000,000, were on non-resi- 
dential properties. 


Something New 

66 EAVING Wife Rich is Sometimes a Peril” 

| read a Chicago Daily News headline 
recently. The story concerned files at the Chicago 
Municipal Court Psychiatric Institute. Here were 
tales told of man’s ambition to strive during his 
life that during hers, his wife should not only be 
free from financial care but able to enjoy luxury 
and ease. But a wife’s security, the records 
proved, cannot be procured by simply leaving her 
a large inheritance. Ridiculous investments in 
money and love soon dissipated principle and 
brought poverty. But more deplorable than loss 
of money to these poor women was their later 
life as psychologically crippled parasites. 

Never trained for independent work or think- 
ing, bereft of funds, these women abjectly pre- 
sumed on the generosity of friends and endeavored 
to live on their bounty. Life insurance, aware of 
human weakness, with always greater force 
stresses the advantage of securing benefits 
through life incomes and annuities. 
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* 
ice| In Action 
one exception, the 1948 annual conventions of the associations 


W ITH wherein the thinking, the objectives, and the goals of the business 
are disclosed have become part of the history of life insurance. A composite 
summary drawn from the deliberations of all these several meetings could estab- 
lish the idealism and the realism that will actuate life insurance during coming days. 

Life insurance is now the prime property sought by the men and women of 
America. Each policy is an asset pecularily adapted to the individual of every 
segment of society in this modern security-minded nation wherein the people 
are disposed to seek certain income rather then to accumulate ever greater wealth. 
Life insurance men in the several departments of the home office and throughout 
the field are supremely confident that their institution is best equipped to afford 
this required permanent protection. Moreover, the members of the life insurance 
fraternity are now trained and competent to analyze the assets and the income 
and the financial need of every American and to offer sound advice on the way 
a life insurance policy, commensurate with the income and assets of each appli- 
cant, can be written to financially secure his future and that of his family, though 
their future days be short or long. 

Income insurance is coming ever more to the fore as a means by which life 
insurance payments are to be made. The desirability of an integrated accident 
and health program with life insurance is a common belief among life insur- 
ance men. Here is a challenge to other branches of insurance writing accident 
and health. Up to now, these groups have not been as forward-minded as have 
the life insurance companies in modernizing methods for the selection of agents 
and for their education and training in the science of underwriting. 

Life insurance, then, in entering the era of the third hundred billion is accepted 
by the people as the soundest unit in the American system of economy, with a 
program well designed and implemented to offer every man and woman an assured 
life income during dependency however caused. 

Life insurance men may now look forward to a future wherein the institution 
of which they are advocates will be the major influence in maintaining the 
republic with its free institutions, with its citizens establishing their high stand- 
ards of living by their own initiative. This democracy will be free because in- 
dividuals are independent and capable of supporting themselves. 


Something Govrowed 


HRONICLED throughout the pages of history 





Something “Prue 


ITHOUT going into the many facets upon 


Peril” . a-n erag “a igghsees 
adiine have been the dire warnings of pending dis- which objections to New York senator 
sicago aster and, yet, always, some individual or group Mahoney S proposal for legislation to limit the size 
; of individuals has come to attain a position of of companies could be based, there are the all- 
he leadership. Why? Perhaps they had a little important ones that such restrictions would de- 
ig his more courage—perhaps they put forth a little prive people of a possession which they need, 
uly be more effort. They faced the future with optimism. for which they are prepared to sacrifice to pur- 
Ixuly | They were aggressive in overcoming all of the chase, and which they have found to be without 
cords | problems which are placed before men and before par in promoting the American way of life. This 
g her | women. Most certainly they did not focus their demand is protection for themselves and families 
ts iM | attention upon all of the unfavorable factors in the soundest and best possible companies, with 
- and around them but upon themselves and a develop- personnel experienced in underwriting. 
1 loss ment within themselves of a capacity to do the Relatively, considering inflated incomes and 
later | very best job possible in their every day work. values, America is not as well or as adequately 
Today we live! There is a past but it is only insured as twenty years back. Relatively, the 
hink- a pattern for our future. There is a today and largest insurance company is not as large as it 
pre- even though half gone, thank God there is a new was twenty years back. If these great, financially 
vored one coming up tomorrow with its opportunities strong companies are not available, then men and 
re of | ‘0 be taken or to be forgotten. But the future— women who require insurance must seek other 
force the future of this country—the future of its means of protection. New companies, inadequate- 
nefits free enterprise system—to me is resplendent with ly financed, with unqualified staffs, will be estab- 





Many golden opportunities—H. Bruce Palmer. 


lished to the detriment of the people. 
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From Acacia Fieldmen « « « The Silver Anniversary 


of Acacia’s Agency Contract marks another historic milestone 
in the growth and development of this progressive life insurance 
company. Acacia Fieldmen from coast-to-coast are celebrating 
this great event by paying tribute to President Montgomery who, 
through his foresight and courage, conceived this revolution- 


ary plan of agency compensation a quarter-century ago. 


As the only agency contract of its kind in existence, it is easy to understand why 
there is such widespread interest in the Acacia plan and why we have received so 
many requests for the booklet, “Opportunity Unlimited—The Acacia Way.” A 
copy of this booklet, published in observance of the Silver Anniversary of Acacia’s 


Agency Contract, will be sent to you upon request. 


CACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPA 


WASHINGTON 1, D.C. 
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President Montgomery receives engraved silver bowl com- 
memorating 25th Anniversary of Acacia’s Agency Contract. 
Presentation was made by Atlantic City Branch Manager 
Joseph H. Prager, acting on behalf of Acacia’s entire field 
organization. 


In addition to the beautiful silver bowl shown above, a han! 
somely leather-bound book, with personal greetings from ever 


representative in the field, was recently presented to Preside 


Montgomery. These messages, a few of which are reproduce 


here, express the sincere appreciation of Acacia Fieldmen fi 
all that this unique and outstanding agency contract has mean 


to them during the past 25 years. 


Pay 
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HILE the recent Second Hem- 
ispheric Insurance Conference 

took a somewhat guarded stand in 

opposition to government reinsur- 
ance monopolies, the real target of 
the conference resolution was not 
the threat of Federal regulation of 
insurance in the United States, but 
in certain South American nations. 

Some 200 representatives of 13 
nations in the Western Hemisphere 
attended the conference in Mexico 
City. And Ralph Bradford, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
was no doubt thinking of the new 
Congress which will convene in 
January when he made a strong 
appeal for freedom from govern- 
ment regulation. 

But the painfully obvious fact 
facing the international delegates 
was, obviously, the existence of 
government reinsurance monopolies 
in Argentina, Brazil, and Chile. This 
fact took the edge off attempts to 
pass a resolution condemning such 
government monopolies, and led to 
the adoption of the conference stand 
against further government entry 
into the insurance field. 

As far as any prospective regula- 
tion by the Federal Government of 
the insurance buisness in this coun- 
try is concerned, it is a safe predic- 
tion that the next Congress will not 
seriously consider any moves in that 
direction. 

Although the new Democratic 
Congress may—and possibly will— 
enact certain industrial regulatory 
legislation next year, the chances 
are that neither the legislative nor 
the executive branch of the Federal 
Government will be inclined to tam- 
per with the insurance business to 
any appreciable extent. 


HE Federal Reserve Board is 

drafting proposals which would 
further extend controls over bank 
credit and consumer credit. If the 
White House concurs, the recom- 
mendations will be submitted to 
Congress within the next month or 
two “Inflationary pressures 
have continued dominant iin the 
economy notwithstanding measures 
of restraint in the credit field that 
have been adopted since mid-1947,” 
FRB recently said in the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin The Board 
also noted that “inusrance com- 
panies and some other non-bank 
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NEWS 
LETTER 


lenders have also increased consid- 
erably their loans to business enter- 
prises.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Snyder 
recently called in heads of various 
insurance companies to talk about 
slowing down the sales of long- 
term government bonds The 
visitors politely told Mr. Snyder 
they'd think it over . . . The Treas- 
ury tried to keep the conference a 
secret, but under pressure the de- 
partment said the group “discussed 
the general credit field and the con- 
dition and prospects of the insur- 
ance business.” 

A new era of social security ex- 
pansion is due to open up next year 

. . Oscar Ewing, head of the social 
security program, is preparing to 
ask Congress for broader coverage 

Chances are good that Con- 
gress will go along with most of 


NNN 
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INN 


what Mr. Ewing asks . . Insur. 
ance agents and salesmen, excluded 
from social security coverage last 
year, may be brought back withip 
the field. 

. < 


HE Veterans Administration js 

preparing to start paying divi. 
dends on National Service Life In. 
surance policies next year . . . As 
much as $2,000,000,000 may be di- 
vided up among the 20,000,000 VA 
policyholders. 

VA is reminding its policyholders 
that they are entitled to a three 
per cent discount if they change 
their payment plans to a quarterly, 
semiannual, or annual basis ; 
Approximately 90 per cent of the 
ex-servicemen and women holding 
GI policies currently are paying 
premiums on a_ month-by-month 
basis, according to VA. 

VA officials point out that NSLI 
still is available to World War II 
veterans who failed to take out such 
insurance while in service . . . To 
apply for new insurance, a veteran 
need only take a physical examina- 
tion and pay one monthly premium 

. The same six permanent plans 
of insurance and the five-year term 
plan are available to latecomers 
that were available to servicemen 
during the war. Incidentally, VA 
has issued a “World War II Facet 
Sheet” (similar to its recent “World 
War I Fact Sheet’’) listing all major 
benefits VA administers for World 
War II veterans. 


The Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration says that Bankers 
Trust Company of New York leads 
all banks in dollar amount handled 
under ERP letters of commitment 
with $91,285,881 Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York is second 
with $87,029,757 . France, with 
$320,883,680 in letters of commit- 
ment, leads all participating coun- 
tries in the amounts financed under 
this method. 

The idea that Congress set up 4 
national monetary commission 1 
study the whole field of credit and 
currency is gaining support 
Proponents point out that many of 
our monetary and banking laws 
were enacted as emergency meas- 
ures in depression years and are 
long overdue for repeal or over: 
haul. 
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Stop The Clock 


NE of the many pleasures of the Fall season is 

the large number of football games that provide 
great thrills for pulsating crowds throughout the coun- 
try. The struggle of opposing teams produces an in- 
tensity that keeps the crowd in a constant state of 
suspense and excitement. But action must be followed 
by reaction. There must be some break in the tension 
or nerves would give way. The action of the players 
could not go on without some moments of rest and re- 
cuperation. Therefore, each side occasionally calls for 
“time out,” so that the players may catch their breath 
and thus momentarily recover from the conflict. Foot- 
ball is an exacting game entailing considerable pre- 
cision and every time a rest period is called the clock is 
stopped, so that the total minutes left to be played are 
not diminished. 


Fine Lesson 


In a recent game the local losing team had but a 
few minutes left to play and only a desperate attempt 
could bring victory out of an impending defeat. The 
crowd yelled for time out so that the local favorites 
could pull themselves together and plan the few re- 
maining plays, while being refreshed and revived 
by the interlude. “Stop the clock,” yelled the local fans 
and, after the next play, time out was called and the 
crowd shouted approval. It was the only sensible thing 
to do. A short respite for the players and instructions 
from the coach, followed by a few remarkable plays, 
turned an apparent defeat into a much desired final 
victory. What excitement! What joy! 

As I left the field, it occurred to me that here was 
a fine lesson that could be carried over into the arena 
of human competition. In our daily struggle with the 
many problems that perplex us, why don’t we occa- 
sionally take time out and stop the clock to contem- 
plate and reflect upon things worthwhile? We take 
too much for granted. The blessings that surround us 
become so commonplace that we forget our good for- 
tune. The rest of the world may be short of food, 
clothing and other fundamental requirements, but in 
this land we have an abundance of things, so much so 
that many luxuries of former days have become the 
commodities of today. 

Nevertheless we have failed to develop commensurate 
gratitude. Thanksgiving, coming late in our calendar 
year, is a deferred annual reminder of the need for 
gratitude. At least once a year we “stop the clock” in 
themidst of our hectic life, to reflect and to give thanks 
for the great abundance that surrounds us. What we 


really need is to take more time out for reflection, 
gratitude and spiritual refreshment. These are acquisi- 
tions beyond purchase. They are products that must be 
gradually acquired and as Dr. Samuel Johnson said, 
“Gratitude is the fruit of great cultivation.” A feeling 
of thankfulness is the bridge that carries us over the 
turbulent stream of human events. It is a shock absorber 
that reduces the bumps on life’s highway. 


In this troubled world of considerable ugliness, we 
should take “time out” for thankfulness and frequently 
“stop the clock” for great books, for fine art, for beauty 
in all its forms, for tall trees and green grass, clear 
skies and bright stars, lofty mountain tops, for majestic 
rivers and narrow streams, for sleep that soothes our 
deepest frustrations, for peace in the quiet nighi, for 
music with all its ecstasy, for the healing sympathy of 
valuable friendships, for the laughter of little children, 
and for happiness in small doses. Thus gratitude be- 
comes the pleasant memory of the heart. 


The blind frequently understand so much because 
the luxury of seeing has been denied them. Yet sight, 
which is commonplace to us, is an unattainable luxury 
to them. We fail to realize the immeasurable value of 
sight. We take too much for granted. Helen Keller, 
though blind, is one of the most grateful as well as 
one of the most remarkable of women, She expressed 
her gratitude by saying “I try to make the light in 
others’ eyes my sun, the music in others’ ears my sym- 
phony, the smile on others’ lips my happiness.” This 
is an illustrious example of gratitude in its finest form. 


Thanksgiving Cheer 


Thus, as the pages of one’s diary are turned to Novem- 
ber, we are reminded of Thanksgiving and all the 
good cheer it brings. The only regret is that there are 
not enough such days in the entire year. We lean 
upon this emotional pillow once each year to get our 
spiritual “second-wind.” During the calendar year, if 
we would “stop the clock” more often for this purpose 
we would not be wanting in gratitude nor insensible 
of benefits. 


By constant self-reminders, we gradually develop an 
awareness of abundance. We need not be poor in 
thanks. So, let us take considerable time out, before 
the final whistle blows, to develop within us the small 
vibrant voice of gratitude. Thanksgiving is but one day 
on the calendar but its healing spirit serves as an ex- 
cellent model for every other day of the year. 
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DUDLEY DOWELL 


By 


Editor 
The Spectator 


UDLEY DOWELL, vice-presi- 

dent of the New York Life, 

New York City, as president, 
opened the third annual meeting of 
the Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 10. 

Mr. Dowell, in welcoming the 500 
in attendance, summarized the ac- 
tivities of the association during the 
year. The membership, he said, 
with an increase of 19 during the 
year now numbers 199 companies, 
writing 95 per cent of all business 
in force in the United States and 
Canada. Mr. Dowell eulogized the 
recently deceased Alexander E. Pat- 
terson, president of the Mutual Life 
of New York. Mr. Dowell praised 
the work of the board of directors 
and the chairmen of the various 
committees for their direction of the 
organization during the year. He 
commended the staff of the home 
office for the organizational job 
which they have accomplished. 

In his presidential address, Mr. 
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Dowell presented his concept of the 
challenge to tomorrow’s agency offi- 
cer. The greatest accomplishment 
of the business in the past 15 years 
has been the development of the 
“career” agent. This was accomp- 
lished through intelligent recruiting, 
improved selection, realistic finan- 
cing and sound training. The train- 
ing of managers on a branch office 
level, though lagging behind the 
professionalization of the agent, is 
rapidly making the manager’s job a 
more efficient one. 

Now the job of prime importance 
is raising the stature of the agency 
officer in the home office. His pres- 
ent acceptance in high company 
councils may be accredited to John 
Marshall Holcombe. Mr. Dowell dis- 
cussed the responsibilities and the 
opportunities of the agency officer 
and pointed out the qualities neces- 
sary in successful agency manage- 
ment. 

In conclusion, he said: “It seems 
to me that the challenge to us in 
agency management is both stupend- 
ous and unlimited 

“The future offers a challenge to 
our courage, to our enterprise, to 
our energy, to our intelligence and, 
above all, to our imagination in 
working out the problems of tomor- 
row. 

“We cannot meet that challenge 
effectively with yesterday’s agency 
management methods. 

“We must raise our sights, glimpse 


Life Tusurance 


AGENCY 
MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


each successive new horizon and 
meet with the courage of our con- 
victions the new opportunities and 
the new responsibilities which to- 
morrow will bring.” 

George M. Dunbar, superintendent 
of agencies of the Mutual Life of 
Canada, was elected the new presi- 
dent of the Association in succes- 
sion to Mr. Dowell. 

The election of Mr. Dunbar cli- 
maxes a long and active career in 
the life insurance business and a 
record of outstanding service to the 
Association. He has served on the 
membership, education and training, 
and Canadian company committees 
for the Association and was elected 
to the board of directors last year. 
His affiliation with the Mutual of 
Canada began in Hamilton, Ontario 
in 1934, where he was a life under- 
writer. He joined the head office 
agency department in 1938 and wat 
appointed assistant superintendent 
of agencies in 1939. He became 
superintendent of agencies in 1945. 

Four new members of the board 
of directors for the Association were 
elected at the meeting. They are: 
Olen E. Anderson, vice-president, 
John Hancock Mutual; Guilford 
Dudley, Jr., vice-president, Life & 
Casualty of Tennessee; Clyde J. 
Summerhays, superintendent _ of 
agencies, Beneficial Life; and R. J. 
Wood, assistant general manager, 
Imperial Life of Canada. 

At the invitation of the Life Of- 
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ficers Association of Canada, the 
1949 Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will be held in Canada. The 
more than 500 agency officers and 
company presidents who attend 
these meetings will convene next 
November at the Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec. Twenty-five member com- 
panies are located in Canada. The 
Association has an all-time high 
membership of 200 companies. 

Following Mr. Dowell, Managing 
Director John Marshall Holcombe, 
Jr. reviewed some of the steps in 
the recent evolution of agency man- 
agement. He spoke of the advances 
which had been made in selection 
of agents, but more particularly in 
their training, all of which, he said, 
is designed to render greater serv- 
ice to the public. 

The newly appointed agent of 25 
or 30 years ago found little printed 
material on the subject of his career 
and still less of anything that could 
be called a training course. Today, 
the new agent finds much machinery 
to help him become a _ successful 
agent. 

Apart from institutional aids in 
his success are many others offered 
to him by his company. Unlike his 
predecessor of 25 or 30 years ago 
he is practically certain to find that 
there is a training course offered 
to him by his company. He finds 
much literature dealing with all 
angles of his selling career. He 
finds printed material dealing with 
prospecting, with package selling, 
with programming, with time con- 
trol systems. 

“Certain problems,” said Mr. Hol- 
combe, “have been attacked, and 
much progress has been made—for 
example, in the matter of selection 
and training procedures. The trend 
in this area of helping an agent to 
be more successful is clear—namely, 
to build more and better machinery 
for that purpose, such as new train- 
ing courses, or new time control 
procedures, or new circularizing 
plans, or any of those various 
things. 

“But,” asked Mr. Holcombe, “is 
that what the institution most needs 
for the achievement of its ultimate 
purpose of serving better the Am- 
erican and Canadian public? Is the 
big problem to continue in the direc- 
tion that we are going—namely, to 
make better training tools in each 
of your companies each year? Or 
is it to encourage each company 
to plan and develop better use of 
the existing tools? Or, is it a com- 
bination of both?” 

The speaker expressed the belief 
that it was the combination of the 
two, but that agency officers would 


do well to put an_ increasing 
amount of effort to see that better 
use is made of the existing train- 
ing machinery. 

“The first step is for the home 
office to accept the responsibility 
for bringing about that condition. 
A life insurance company would be 
properly criticized if it invested its 
money in securities with too high 
a risk. I suggest that agency officers 
may be equally properly criticized 
for a constant expansion of the in- 


vestment in more training machin- 
ery until the risk in that investment 
has been reduced by investing both 
time and money to see that our 
present machinery is more effec- 
tively used. 

“Agency management and the 
field are a team. Neither can suc- 
ceed without the other. How will 
you harness the team? The basic 
requirement is that there should be 
a better understanding of each 


(Continued on Page 54) 





Left to Right—John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., managing director, 
Agency Management Association, and Robert E. Murphy, vice- 
president and manager of agencies, California-Western States Life. 


DSCAR 





Left to Right—Gordon Nairn, executive vice-president, Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada; Charles J. Zimmerman, asso- 
ciate managing director, Agency Management Association, and 
Eugene C. Kelly, manager of agencies, Home Life of New York 


City. 
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UIXOTIC resistance to the in- 
Q) evisadie— tna is the way a 

psychiatrist likely would ex- 
plain the existence of a pixie atop 
our typewriter. “No, no—a thou- 
sand times no” is his continuous 
refrain, when we begin to think of 
such leads as: 

“The most constructive meeting 
ever held .. .,” “The largest and 
most successful . . .,” “An all-time 
high in attendance and _ interest 

. .,”’ “A top number of top agency 
and advertising executives from 
coast to coast .. .,” “More and 
more striking exhibits from more 
and more companies. . .,” etc., etc. 

Oh, well . . . we do bow to tne 
inevitable—pixie or no _ pixie! 
Any one, or all, of those phrases 
are logical lead-ins to a report of 
the ‘1948 annual meeting of the Li‘e 
Insurance Advertisers Association at 
the Mayflower Hotel in Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 28-30. 

A thoughtfully-planned five-point 
program designed to bring attend- 
ants up-to-date on the best of cur- 
rent methods being used to help 
agents, employees, policyholders, 
prospects and members, themselves, 
in meeting their problems today— 
successfully—certainly made it “The 
most constructive meeting ever 
re 

The second, third and _ fourth 
leads, suggested above, definitely 
are supported by the facts (1) that 
the association now has a total of 
177 company and 344 individual 
members—a gain during the past 
year of 11 company and 33 individ- 
ual members, (2) that official regi- 
stration. at the meeting ran over 
275—an outstandingly high attend- 
ance percentage for even a “local” 
society anywhere in the country. 

“More and more striking exhibits 
from more and more companies 
i .” is borne out by the fact 
that there were some 237 exhibits 
of advertising and sales promotion 
material—which were striking, to 
say the very least. 

Assembled and judged under the 
direction of George H. Kelley, 
C.L.U., director of sales publica- 
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Alan M. Kennedy Accepts Gavel from C. Russell Noyes 


Alan M. Kennedy, director of public relations of the Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis, newly-elected president of the Life h- 
surance Advertisers Association, gravely receives the “official” gavel 
from C. Russell Noyes, advertising manager of the Phoenix Mutual of 
Hartford, retiring president. 





Prudential Is Group 1 Sweepstakes Plaque Winner 


George H. Kelley, CLU, director of sales publications of the New 
York Life, ultra-busy chairman of the 1948 LAA exhibits committee, 
(left) presents the Group 1 Sweepstakes Plaque to Henry M. Kennedy, 
advertising director of the Prudential. Neither seem exactly heart- 
broken about the award. The plaque is an annual presentation to the 
company scoring the highest number of points in its own particular 
group. Companies are banded into three classes by the association— 
according to the amount of ordinary insurance in force. 








tions of the New York Life, chair- 
man of the exhibits committee, 
the displays were so arresting that 


Ld they invited the close study not 
only of attendants but virtually 
everybody who thronged through 


the busy corridors of the Mayflower. 
Because of the keenness of the 
competition, the number of judges 


was. stepped up this year from five 
to 12—to include agents and gen- 
eral agents as well as experts from 


sales promotion, advertising and 
public relations fields. 
For judging purposes, company 


members were assigned to one of 
three groups, based on the amount 
of ordinary life insurance in force. 


Awards of Excellence were granted 
in 11 categories in each of the 
groups—as reported elsewhere im 
this issue—while Sweepstakes 
Plaques were presented to the com- 
pany in each group which scored 
the highest total number of points. 











yes In connection with the exhibits, 

THE SPECTATOR wants to take this 
estern opportunity to thank all members; 
ife In- of the LAA for their splendid co-~ 
gavel operation in supplying advertising 
ual of and sales promotion material for 


the series of articles which we have 
published in the past. Before waltz- 
ing into a routine report of the 
meeting, we want to express our 
appreciation of the increasingly 
gur-and job being done in this field 
by a gur-and gang of guys for the 
life insurance industry. THE SPEC- 
TATOR has been around long enough 
to realize that developments in this 
field have far outstripped, in recent 
years, the phenomenal growth of 
the industry itself. 

And . . . may we also congratu- 





Above: The Steering Committee, 
which planned the LAA annual 
meeting: left to right: Arthur F. 
Sisson, advertising director, State 
Mutual, Worcester, Mass.; H. G. 
Kenagy, vice-president, Mutual 
Benefit, Newark; William L. Camp, 

Ill, manager of publications, Con- 
ei necticut Mutual, Hartford; and 
Charles R. Corcoran, director of 
sales promotion, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 


an Right: Judging LAA exhibits, left 
nedy, to right: Troy M. Rodlun, advertis- 
neart- ing consultant, Washington, D. C.; 
o the Charles W. O’Donnell, insurance 
icular agency manager, also of Washington; . 
‘ion— Lester Douglas, director of art and 


printing, Nation’s Business and 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce; and H. Cochran Fisher, 
Washington insurance man. 
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late top management on its advanc- 
ing recognition of the importance of 
this phase of its operations—which 
guarantees even greater accomplish- 
ments in the future. 

All of which would seem to fall 
in line with what C. Russell Noyes, 
advertising manager o€ the Phoenix 
Mutual Life and presiding president 
of the LAA, had to say in opening 
the meeting. 

“In recent years,” declared Mr. 
Noyes, “we have seen life insurance 
advertising take its place as an effec. 
tive and worthy member of the ad- 
vertising fraternity. The life insur- 
ance advertising man himself has 
been brought out of the back room 
and placed in the life stream of his 
company. A significant development 
is the increasing number of these 
people who have become officers of 
their companies and hence a part of 
top management. This is a compli- 
ment both to the ad man himself 


AOUUUIVOUIDNVONUOIAVOUNUUVONAUOLVOSUOLIOOUOAUOAUANOINVOHOOVONVOAVONVLVVLUOUNOOLLUOUITLUOUUETOLSULLAUL 


LL, 4. 4. Officers 


President—Alan M. Kennedy, 


director of public relations, 
Northwestern National, Min- 
neapolis. 


Vice-President—H. A. Rich- 
mond, general supervisor of co- 
ordination, Metropolitan Life, 
New York City. 

Treasurer—T. H. Tomlinson, 
manager of sales promotion, 
Bankers Life, Des Moines. 

Secretary—R. William Archer, 
advertising manager, Southwest- 
ern Life, Dallas. 

Editor—Frank L. Schiorring, 
sales promotion manager, Colum- 
bian National Life, Boston. 


Executive Committee 


William L. Camp, II, CLU— 
manager of publications, Con- 
necticut Mutual Life, Hartford. 

R. B. Taylor, CLU—associate 
agency manager, Jefferson Stan- 
dard, Greensboro, N. C. 

H. Dixon Trueblood—director 
of advertising, Occidental Life of 
California, Los Angeles. 

Roger Bourland—director of 
ordinary agencies and advertis- 
ing, Liberty Life, Greenville, S. C. 

Harold B. Brown—advertis- 
ing manager, Imperial Life of 
Canada, Toronto. 

C. Russell Noyes—advertis- 
ing manager, Phoenix Mutual 
Life, Hartford. 


GUID. UANULUAAINLAAAHULAAL LAHAT 
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and to the companies for recognizing 
advertising as an effective tool of 
management.” 

Following his greetings to attend- 
anis, Mr. Noyes introduced William 
L. Camp, III, CLU, manager of pub- 
lications of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, chairman of the 1948 program 
committee, who foretold, in brief, 
what members had in store for them. 

Not at all incidentally, it should 
be said to his credit that Mr. Camp 
largely was responsible for two in- 
novations this year which likely 
will be continued in the future— 

(1) The supplying of members 
with a handsome three-ring binder 
with tabs for each session, in which 
copies or digests of the talks and 
panels might be filed. This enabled 
each man, virtually, to walk home 
with the convention under his arm— 
for future reference. 

(2) The Breeze Club—a suite of 
rooms where LaAdmen could con- 
vene “after hours” to renew old 
friendships and make new ones and 
to learn, informally, how the other 
fellow is tackling his own advertis- 
ing problems. 

Charles R. Corcoran, director of 
sales promotion of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New York, 
presided as chairman at the opening 
session which focused on the prom- 


lem of “Advertising and Your 
Agents.” 
George P. Shoemaker, general 


agent of the Provident Mutual Life 
in New York City, presented a 
series of challenges and recommen- 
dations to the meeting from the field 
in a talk entitled “More Strings to 
His Bow.” Mr. Shoemaker discussed, 
at length, factors in connection with 
the recruiting process, pre-approach 
and post-approach letters, proposal 
and illustration forms, leaflets and 
booklets, direct mail, gadgets, na- 
tional advertising and public rela- 
tions. 

To answer and discuss the criti- 
cisms and suggestions of Mr. Shoe- 
maker, the program committee had 
aligned an effective battery of 
speakers: Frank Weidenborner, 
agency vice-president, Guardian 
Life, chairman; William C. Gentry, 
manager of sales promotion, New 
England Mutual; H. M. Kennedy, 
director of advertising, Prudential; 
Ward Phelps, director of training, 
Mutual Life; Robert Sampson, ad- 
vertising manager, Mutual Benefit. 

The concensus of opinion seemed 
to be that only through intense 
cooperation between the various 
members of the home office sales 
team in the larger companies and 
better coordination in the smaller 


(Continued on Page 48) 
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MUTILATI 


Sweeprstake Plagues 


Group 1—Prudential, Newark. 

Group 2—Franklin Life, 
Springfield, Il. 

Group 3—Union Mutual Life, 
Portland, Me. 


Awards of Excellence 


MATERIAL TO MOTIVATE 
AGENTS 


Group 1—Bankers Life, Des 
Moines; Home Life, New York 
City; Mutual Benefit Life. 

Group 2—Bankers Life, Ne- 
braska; Berkshire Life; Central 
Life. 

Group 3—Fidelity Life Asso- 
ciation; National Life of Canada; 
Union Mutual Life. 


PUBLICATIONS ADDRESSED 
TO AGENTS 


Group 1—Connecticut Mutual; 
Provident Mutual; Union Central 
Life. 

Group 2—American National; 
Berkshire Life; Franklin Life. 

Group 3—Northern Life, Seat- 
tle, Wash.; Protective Life; Union 
Mutual. 


PROSPECTING OR PRE-AP- 
PROACH MATERIAL 


Group 1—Equitable Life, New 
York City; Massachusetts Mutual; 
New England Mutual. 

Group 2—Bankers Life of Ne- 
braska; Business Mens Assurance; 
Great Southern Life. 

Group 3—Girard Life; United 
States Life. 


SALES AIDS 


Group 1—Connecticut Mutual; 
Equitable Life; Metropolitan. 

Group 2—American National; 
Bankers Life of Nebraska; Frank- 
lin Life. 

Group 3—Occidental Life, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; Old Line Life; Shen- 
andoah Life. 


PRESTIGE AND GOOD-WILL 
BUILDERS 


Group 1—Connecticut Mutual; 
Northwestern Mutual; Travelers. 

Group 2—Fidelity Mutual, 
North American Life, Canada; 
Southland Life. 


Group 3—H ome Beneficial 
Life; Life of Georgia; Union 
Mutual. 


POLICYHOLDER AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS MATERIAL 


Group 1—Confederation Life 
Association; Connecticut General 
Life; Guardian Life. 

Group 2—General American 
Life; Imperial Life of Canada. 

Group 3—American Mutual; 
Fidelity Life Association; North- 
ern Life, Seattle. 


MAGAZINES OF NATIONAL 
CIRCULATION ADVERTISING 


Group 1—John Hancock; Pru- 
dential; Travelers. 

Group 2—Continental Assur- 
ance; Excelsior Life. 

Group 3—No awards. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


Group 1—Manufacturers Life; 
Mutual Life of Canada; Sun Life 
of Canada. 

Group 2—Continental Assur- 
ance; Excelsior Life; Imperial 
Life of Canada. 

Group 3—Beneficial Life; Life 
of Georgia; Shenandoah Life. 


INSURANCE JOURNAL 
ADVERTISING 


Group 1—New York Life; Oc- 
cidental Life of California; Pa- 
cific Mutual. 

Group 2—Business Men’s As- 
surance; California-Western 
States Life; Franklin Life. 

Group 3—Commonwealth Life; 
Girard Life; Northern Life, 
Seattle. 


RECRUITING 


Group 1—Confederation Life 
Association; Equitable Life, New 
York City; New England Mutual. 

Group 2—No awards. 

Group 3—Monarch Life. 


EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


Group 1—New York Life; Pru- 
dential; Sun Life of Canada. 

Group 2—Continental Assur- 
ance; Imperial Life of Canada; 
Washington National. 

Group 3—No awards. 


HWW ELL 
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15.7 cts. Death Benefits 
15.0cts. Paid to Living Policyhold Vie 
cyholders— Except Dividends 
7 . 
vAeKac) Dividends to Policyholders 
elise Income Payments 
39.3 cts. Added to Assets 
Hill | IANNUIIIVLIIIIN UNIINUUUUTULIIII 
In Thousands of Dollars — 
Paid to Total Ce 
Living Paid to miss 
Policy- Total Policy- ar 
Name Of Company holders Dividends Paid to Added holders Ager 
Total Death Cents Except | Cents/to Policy |Cents} Income [Cents | Policy- Cents to Cents|and Added Cents Expe 
Income Benefits |Used /Dividends} Used /holders Used | Payments |Used holders Used Assets Used | to Assets | Used 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3, 
Acacia Mutual Life.. 32,937 4,647 14,1 2,480; 7.5 688 | 2.2 1,292; 3.9 9,109 27.7 15,977 | 48.6 25,086 16,2 10, 
Aetna Life...... eeee *241,701 58,166 24.1 26,324) 10.9 3,919] 1.6 19,445; 8.0 107,854 44.6 109,233] 45.2 217,087 89.8 il, 
American Nat’].,Tex. 51,831 5,527 10.7 4,720; 9.1 2 eee 247 5 10,496 20.3 24,585 | 47.4 35,081 67.7 1, 
American United..... 12,998 3,607 27.8 1,405; 10.8 274 2.1 329 2.5 5,615 43.2 4,288 33.0 9,903 16.2 4, 
Bankers Life, lowa.. 68 ,562 10,464 15.3 7,360; 10.7 3,87 $.7 6,458 9.4 €.161 41.1 30,413 44.3 58,574 85.4 1 
Berkshire Life...... 17,937 2,655 14.8 2,138) 11.9 699 3.9 1,420 7.9 6,912 38.5 6,964 38.9 13,876 7.4 2, 
Calif-Western States 21,786 2,345 10.§ 4,031) 18.5 742) 3.4 986 4.5 8,104 37.2 8,007 36.8 16,111 14.0 9, 
Connecticut General. 126,175 17,455 13.8 21,621; 17.2 1,976 1.6 5,468 4.3 46,520 36.9 61,189 48.5 107,709 85.4 3" 
Connecticut Autual..| 108, 666 12,510 11.5 16,196) 14.9 | 7,746} 7.1 8,795 8.1 45,247 41.6 44,501 41.0 89,748 82.6 . 
Continenta] Assur... 32,513 4,820 14.8 4,736) 14.6 468 1.4 701 2.2 10,725 33.0 14,476] 44.5 25,201 72.5 31 
Equitable Life, N.Y. 753,493 99,381 13.2 112,265) 15.0 } 64,354) 8.5 41,932) 5.6 318,532 42.3 337,554] 44.8 656 , 086 87.1 3, 
Equitable Life, Ia.. 54, 066 6,182 11.4 5,686; 10.5 2,784} 5.2 5,896) 10.9 20,548 38.0 24,809] 45.9 45,357 83. 2, 
Fidelity :utual..... 32,944 5,601 7.0 6,372 19.3 | 1,715 5.2 2,016 6.2 15,704 7.7 11,116 33.7 26,820 81.4 1, 
General American.... 30, 143 9, 038 30.0 5,413} 18.0 480 1.6 1,228 4.0 16,159 53.6 8,526 28.3 24,685 81.9 1, 
Great Southern...... 15,653 2,641 16.9 1,649) 10.5 164 1.1 461 2.9 4,915 31.4 6,750; 43.1 11,665 4.5 > 
Guardian Ate, N.Y.. 40,155 5, 268 13.2 3,216 8.0 2,429 6.0 2,567 6.4 13,480 33.6 18,838] 46.9 32,318 80.5 2. 
Home Life, N.Y... ° 31,477 5,005 15.8 2,711 8.6 1,844 5.9 2,260 7.2 11,820 37.5 13,027 41.4 24,847 78.9 43° 
Jefferson Standard... 38,118 4,804 12.6 2,551 6.8 1,309 3.4 1,537 4.0 10,201 26.8 19,479; 51.1 29,680 71.9 3. 
John Hancock........ $46,812 53,672} 12.0 65,843 14.7 31,141 7.0 11,138 2.5 161,794 36.2 205,970} 46.1 367, 764 82.3 . 
Kansas City Life.... 30,821 4,512 14.6 5,154 16.7 128 4 1,071 3.5 10,065 35.2 13,375} 43.4 24,240 78.6 6 
Life Ins. Co.of Va.. 38,564 5,324 13.2 4,504 11.7 5 430 1.1 10, 263 26.6 15,285] 41.2 26,148 67.8 123 
Massachusetts Aut... 171,317 22,363 13.1 21,102 12.3 12,051 7.0] 22,122] 12.9 77,638 45.3 73,380} 42.9 151,018 88.2 9° 
Metropolitan Life... 1,540,462 243,118 15.¢ 286,640 | 18.2 148,170 9.6 47,204 3.1 719,132 46.7 527, 633 34.2 1,246,765 80.9 4" 
\.anesota Mutual.... 19,483 2,027} 10.4 1,949 10.( 1,138 5.8 1,117 5.8 6,231 32.0 8,950 45.9 15,181 71.9 ; 
Monumental Life..... 19,824 1,864 9.4 B,. feet 3&2. 99 5 45 2 4,740 23.9 7,399] 37.3 12,139 61.2 9 
Mutual Benefit...... 160,18 30,921] 19.3 20,017 12.5 8.5] 16,720] 10.5 81,329 50.8 57,054) 35.6 138,383} 86.4 rs 
»utual Life, N. Y... 236,702 53,010 22.4 38 341] 16 2] 6.7 24,174 10.2 131,317 55.5 70 , 968 30.0 202, 285 85.5 18, 
utual Trust.......+. 16, 33¢ 1 ,664 10.2 2,023} 12.4 7.0 895 5.5 5,735 35.1 7,764 47.5 13,499 82.6 4 
National Life & Acc. 71,036 Seeee &.4 12.4 | 451 6 15,193 21.4 24,477 34.4 39,670 55.8 4 
Nationa] Life, oe 61,485 Us 42) f 7} 13.5] 5,120 8.3 3,744 6.1 24,903 40.5 24,492 39.8 49,395 80.3 9 
New England \utual..} 156,594 12,010} | 1.2| aevc} 7.6] 10,609] 6.8 58,026] 37.1 78,170} 49.9] 136,196] 87.0 24, 
New York Life....... 535,374 1, 082} | 13.9 41,342 | 7.7] 47,856] 9.0 244,655 45.7 201,892] 37.7 446,547] 63.4 “2 
Northwestern Siutual. 321,596 57,604 7 41, 136 | 12 27,690 8.6 150 3 46.9 135,740 42.2 286, 603 89.1 i 
Northwestern Nat'l. 30,153 3,799) ) 1,275 | 4.2 1,725 5.7 9,475 31.4 14,154 47.0 23,629 78.4 ~ 
Pacific \wutual...... & ie, 7,52 2 1,289 aed 3,240 3.9 24,529 44.7 15,950 29.0 40,479 73.7 ° 
SURE IMEURE cc cescced | 147,582 | 24,4] 13. 10,524 7.2 16,251] 11.0 | 71,684 42.6 54,542 36.9 126,226 85.5 : 
Phoenix Nutual...... $5,902 | 8,364 15.8] 3,096 | 4.7 5,267} 8.0 27,159 41.2 30,412} 46.2 57,577 87.4 us. 
Provident ‘utual....| 76,297 | 11,902 19.1 4,446] 5.8 ,567/ 9.9 38,456) 50.4 25,493} 33.4 63,949] 83.8 . 
Prudential Insurance 1,266,487 | 1£9,579 16.7 €9,047 | 7.0 38,546 3.0 528,077 41.7 420,377 7.9} 1,008,454 79.6 . 
Reliance Life....... 40,968 | 3,433] 13.2) 1,25¢ 3.1 2,252 5.5 14,292 35.2 18, 78€ 46.3 3, 080 81.) 3, 
| ‘ 
Southwestern Life... 33, €97 3, 632] 11.3 63 +2 1,060} 3.1 &,573 25.3 17,839 52.6 26,412} 77.9 3 
State Life, Indiana. c, 761 2,116) 17-4] 496 5.7 431 4.9 4,571 52.2 2,354 26.8 6,925 79.0 9. 
State 'utual, Mass. J 48,193 | 3, 302) 8.1 3,808 7.9 4,025 £.4 20,032 41.¢ 20,528 42.6 40.566 84.2 4, 
Travelers Insurance J #209, S85 63, 32 15.3] 2 eee 18,811) 9.0 114,330 54.5 67,212 32.0 181,542 86.5 il 
Union Central......4 76,275 17,051 13.9 3,441 4.5 9,176] 12.0 40,304 52.€ 23,77 31.2 64,082 84.0 ‘ 
Western & Southern. J 66, 715 9,55 14.5) aod i 281 4 19,495 29.2 22,159] 42.2 47,654] Tled 
Totals 7,663, 385 1,203,993 15.7/1,145,7 0 15. | 537, 089 7.0} 426,93 5.5] 3,313,768 43.2/3,012,474 39.3] 6,326,242 82.5 — 
b In 
* Exclusive of Accident and Health Premiums. * Partiacipating and Non-particinating depts. a Includes .4 cents used in dividends to stockholders. div 
6 Includes 1.2 cents used in dividends to stockholders. includes 1.5 cents used in dividends to stockholders. d includes .9 cents in dividends pom 
to stockholders. e Includes .2 cents used in dividends to stockholders. f Includes 2.7 cents used in dividends to stockholders. g includes 1.6 cents st - 
used 1n dividends to stockholders. series 
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Commissions and Agency Expenses HE table shown below definitely 


indicates the economy and 

efficiency of life insurance man- 
agement. It is a constant reminder 
of the capabilities and intelligence 
of those men who all have spent 
practically their entire working lives 
in the business and are now respon- 
sible for the guidance of this great 


industry, which now approaches 

3,7 cts. Investment Expenses and All Other Costs $52,000,000,000 in assets and protects 
over 74,000,000,000 individuals. 

This table shows the breakdown 
(Continued on Page 29) 





cts. Home Office Salaries 
1.8 cts, Taxes and Fees 


PA cts. Asset Adjustments 
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In Thousands of Dollars 
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Investment 
Com- Expenses 
missions and All Total 
and Home Taxes Other Expenses Asset 
Agency | Cents| Cffice Cents and Cents | Operating | Cents | Including | Cents | Adjust-| Cents Total Cents Name of Company 
Expenses | Used | Salaries Used Fees Used Costs Used Taxes Used ments | Used Income Used 
$ $ $ $ $ 
3,533 | 10.7 1,758 5.3 592 1.8 1,574 4.8 7,457 | 22.6 394 1.2 32,937 100.0 | .ceeeee .. Acacia Mutual Life 
10,645 4.4 3,253 1.3 3,727 1.6 a 5,587 2.4 23,212 9.7 1,402 -6 241,701 100.0 =| accceces eccccesee Aetna Life 
11,660 | 22.5 1,319 2.5 1,022 2.0 6 2,263 4.4 16,264 | 31.4 486 9 51,831 100.0 | cccccece . American Nat’].Tex 
1,021 7.9 549 4.2 221 1.7 729 5.6 2,520 | 19.4 475 4.4 12,998 | 100.0 eecesceeeess American United 
4,881 7.1 1,474 2.1 1,074 1.6 2,232 3.3 9,661 14.1 327 5 6B,562 | 100.0 | vccccccces Bankers Life, Iowa 
1,319 7.4 455 2.5 280 1.6 619 3.4 2,673 | 14.9 1,388 7.7 17,937 100.0 | cecccccccecce Berkshire Life 
2,470 | 11.3 1,040 4.8 357 1.6 e¢ 1,522 7.0 5,389 | 24.7 286 1.3 21,788 | 100.0 J ecosece Calif-Western States 
9,188 7.3 3,100 2.$ 2,125 1.6 @ 3,541 2.8 17,954 | 14.2 512 4 126,175 300.0 fj eccccces Connecticut General 
7,503 6.9 1,749 | 1.6 1,721 1.6 1,967 1.8 12,940 |11.9 5,978 5.5 108,666 | 100.0 | ...eeeee - Connecticut }.utual 
3,576 | 11.0 872 | 2.7 530 1.6 2 1,438 4.4 6,416 | 19.7 £96 2.8 32,533 | 300.0 | .cccccccce Continental Assur 
31,021 4.1 12,805 | 3.7 10,620 1.4 1€,271 2.2 70,717 9.4 26,690 3.5 753,493 100.0 |..... . Equitable Life, N. Y. 
3,719 6.9 1,239 2.3 &29 1.5 e 1,634 3.0 | 7,421 | 13.7 1,288 2.4 ee Ge * Beer Equitable Life, la. 
2,160 6.6 | 899 2.7 454 1.4 i,181 3.6 ,694 | 14.3 1,430 4.3 | 32,944 | 100.0 eeeeee Fidelity Mutual 
1,950 6.5 | 1,334 4.4 496 1.6 1,242 4.2 | 5,022 | 16.7 436 1.4 30,143 100.0 esee -» General American 
1,884 | 12.0 752 4.8 192 1.3 ft 1,039 6.6 3,867 | 24.7 121 € 15,653 3OB.0 ff cccceccccese . Great Southern 
| 
2,757 6.9 1,314 3.3 796 2.0 1,700 4.2 | 6,567 | 16.4 1,270 3.1 40,155 | 100.0 |....... Guardian Life, N. Y. 
2,662 £.4 1,131 3.6 566 1.2 1,1¢ 3.6 | », 541 17.6 1,089 3.5 31,477 100.0 eseeeeee Home Life, New York 
3,977 10.4 1,041 2.7 662 1.8 g 2,330 6.1 | &,016 21.0 422 1.1 38,118 100.0 | eeseeeeee JEfferson Standard 
43,519 9.7 10, 985 2.5 7,062 1.6 15,030 3.4 76,596 |17.2 2,452 a 446,812 BOD.0 =f cccccccceccccce John Hancock 
3,698 12.0 889 2.9 51 1.7 1,192 3.9 | 6,297 | 20.5 284 of | 30,821 TY ae Peer Kansas City Life 
6,449 | 16.7 1,148 | 3.0 857 2.2 | # 2,439 6.3 | 16,893 | 28.2 1,523 4.0 | 36,564 gy? a pee - Life Ins. Co. of Va. 
9,689 5.7 2,544 | 1.5 2,210 1.3 2,357 1.3 16,800 9.8 3,499 2.0 | 171,317 | 100.0 | eeceeee Massachusetts Mutual 
122,016 | 7.9 45,358 | 2.9 | 30.163 | 2.0 | 66,389 | 4.3 | 263,866 |17.1 29,231 | 2.u | 1,540,462 gy Beeem . Metropolitan Life 
2,155 | 11.1 717 | 3.7 204 1.5 | 727 3.6 | 3,€€3 | 19.9 419 | 2.2 | * £8 * 2 eee Minnesota Mutual 
4,709 | 23.28 623 | 3.1 477 2.4 | + 1,460 7.4 7,269 | 36 7 416 |} 2.1 | 19,824 100.6 PPrTTerririy Vonumenta] Life 
| | 
8,664 | 5.4 2,057 | 1.8 | 4,263 | 2.7 | 3,166 | 1.9 | 18,970 |aa.e 2,034 | 1.8 | 160,387 | 100.0 | .......sccees Mutual Penefit 
10,167 4.3 | 6,087 | 2. 4,245 s- I 7, 94€ 3. 2,445 | 12.0 5,03 4 23.5 [| SORT WG ficcces Mutual Life, New York 
1,498 9.2 | 427 | 2.6 | 240 1.5 | 457 2.8 2,622 16.1 2i5 1.3 | 16,336 200.0 fF ccccccccccceccs wutual Trust 
18,684 26.3 1,823 | 2.6 1,9€5 2.8 | 8,224 11.5 30,716 | 43.2 650 1.0 | 71,036 100.0 ee .» Nationa] Life & Acc. 
4,474 7.3 | 1,245 | 2.0 904 1.5 | 2,384 3.9 ), 007 ie 3, 083 5.0 | 61,4€5 | 100.0 |..... «e+» National Life, Vt. 
9,848 | 6.3 | 2,167 | 1.4 2,527 | 1.6 3,528 | 2.2 18,070 | 11.5 2,328 | 1.5 156,500 | 100.0 [cccccccce New England Mutual 
24,953 4.7 11,344 ye &,942 1.7 25,774 4.6 71,013 | 13.3 17,814 | 369 535 , 374 200.0 | cccccccecece .. New York Life 
17, 081 5.3 4,334 1.3 4,403 i.4 6,322 2.0 32,140 | 10.0 2,853 9 se ae, ae eee Northwestern Mutua] 
2,824 | 9.4 1,205 4.0 480 | 1.6 k 1,832 6.0 6,341 | 21.0 183 .f 30,153 OX Beers Northwestern National 
6,251 | 11.4 | 1,757 | 3.2 | 988 | 1.8 2,752 5.0 11,748 | 21.4 2,695 | 4.9 | 34,922 | 100.0 | rcccccccccces Pacific Mutual 
| 
»38F 3.7 3,438 2.3 | 2,089 | 1.4 4,001 2.7 17,914 {12.1 * Se, ae. 6S “aS Uf hm eee Penn Mutual 
4,231 6.4 1,208 | 2.0] 1,133 | 4.7 1,475 2.2 €,128 12.3 | 197 = 3 eS Nebiearakeidins Phoenix Mutual 
4,02 5.3 1,499 | 2.0 1,251 | 1.6 2,296 | 3.0 9,071 |11.9 | 3,277] 4.3 | MOU SScocensacnn Provident Mutual 
118, 8% 9.4 3U,14¢€ 2.4 | 26,176 2.1 51,04 4.0 227,014 |17.9 | 31,019 2.5 100.0 i oseeasa Prudential Insurance 
4,264 10.5 950 2.3 | 593 1.5 mn 1,017 2. 6,824 16.8 | 664 1.7 | 40,568 100.0 I seceecnesecesa Neliance Life 
3,084 9.1 | 1,244 | 3.7 256 8 n 1,606 4.7 5,190 | 18.3 1,29 3.8 SOOT § BORG lh occannccce Southwestern Life 
584 6.6 | 333 3.8 181 2.1 | 526 6.0 1,624 | 18.5 211 33 | S763 1 200.0 = J accccecs State Life, Indiana 
3,57 7.4 | 1,210 3.5 749 1.6 | 1,283 | 2.6 | 6,812 | 14.1 215 Pe 48,193 160.0 | oecaseee . State Mutual, Mass 
9,853 | 4.7 4,153 | 2.0 | 4,134 2.0 | 7,093 | 3.3 | 5,233 | 12.0 3,110 3.8 209,885 | 100.0 |..e00. .. Travelers Insurance 
4,002 5.2 | 2,043 | 2.7 1,455 1.9 3,771 | 5.0 | 11,271 [14.8 922 2 | 76,275 106.0 Ss euneibsakceaiel Union Central 
11,54 17.3 | 1,706 | 2.6 | 1,154 1.7 | 4,255 | 6.4 12,661 | 28.0 00 6 Be! ee eer Western & Southern 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| | | | | 
575, 031 7.5 179,605 | 2.3 | 135,949 1.8 279,157 3.7 1,169,749 {15.3 [167,394 2.2 7,663,385 | 100.0 Totals 
t Includes .5 cent$ used in dividends to stockholders. i Includes 2.7 cents used in dividends to stockholders. j Includes 1.1 cents used in cash 
dividends to stockholders, and 7.0 cents used in stock dividends to stockholders. *& Includes .5 cents used in cash dividends to stockholders, and 1.8 
cents used in stock dividend to stockholders. = Includes .3 cents used in dividends to stockholders. lucludjes 2.1 cents used in dividends to 
Stockholders. » Includes 3.1 cents used in dividends to stockholders. +r Includes 2.3 cents used in dividends to stockholders. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE INSURANCE ASSETS 
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gisele 
Saee| = Cash in Total 
=alae|Se] 4 | Real Estate | Real Estate Total Tota} |Collatera)] Premiup Loans to Office | Deferred | All Other| Admitteg 
Es £5 es Zz Owned _ Mortgages Bonds Stocks Loans Notes Policyholders and Bank Premiums Assets Assets 
332 | 66 | 398 | 1947] $ 860,199,497) $8 674,576,520 [$36,756,427,831 ($1,300, 483, $ 9,023,515] $60, 186,117/$1,876,822,045 [§1,020, 442,096 }¢784 084, 865) $310,740, 979 $51,742, 986, 154 
304} 66 | 370 | 1946 734,936,958] 7,154,745,375} 35,350,062,111 [1,247,228,446] 6,800,938 64,297,905] 1,826, 468,304 774,178,519 | 703,053,745] 329,023,650 48, 190,795, 95) 
282 €6 | 348 | 1945) 856,702,941] 6,635,981,659] 32,605,873, 512 ,609, 3,181,392 67,892,223] 1,893,983,928 780 ,246,958 | 638,237,377] 316,331,840 -797 04), 217 
239 66 | 305 | 1944 1,061,434,759] 6,674,550,465] 28,537, 436,264 703,805,004] 3,688,114 89,259,916] 2,044, 496,178 710,889,907 | 575,552,194] 652,861,087 41,053,973, age 
239 6 | 35 | 1943 1,349,926,965] 6,700,832,939] 24,687, 751,592 605,614,844] 5,397,706 97,373,994] 2,275,775, 760 874,514,501 | 542,861,757| 626,345,451 37,766, 395, 509 
237 66 | 303 | 1942 1,658,700,749] 6,712,070,365] 21,428,704, 205 558,665, 150 5,955,427 95,350,230] 2,587,359, 673 724,869,562 | 527,046,866] 632,689,121 WA, 931,411, 4 
238 66 | 304 | 1941 1,873,038, 6,427 "699.736 18,942,695, 574 ,946, 8,830,074] 104,788,670] 2,814, 289, 260 877,405,162 | 521,351,861} 609,919,687 32,730,965, 100 
239 66 | 305 | 1940 2,059,985, 765 | 5,957,904,221) 16,982,878, 255 554,258,%43] 8,632,882] 114,767,895] 2,976,108,141 | 1,048,429,325 | 508,128,370} 591,050,901 BD ,802, 154 Soe 
240 66 | 306 | 1939 2,133,633,964] 5,669,198,998] 15,625,852,081 536,197,895] 5,626,547] 125,443,739] 3,122, 227,729 929 ,797, 887 | 499,892,337) 596,540,321 | 29, 243,411, ay 
240 66 | 306 | 193 2,177,30,720] 5, 444,459,650] 14,381,450,999 537,705,667} 7,015,908] 163,101,326] 3,225,832,039 769 605,813 | 485,638,263] 562,550,156 27,754, 660, 54) 
242 66 | 308 | 1937 2,190 , 494 ,006 5,2, 414,535] 13, 182,860,098 512,935,034] 8,617,664) 171,224,737] 3,228, 259, 157 725,618,717 | 474,566,273] 525,058,998 26 , 249 049 219 
250 €5 | 315 | 1936 2,144, 188,625 | 5,111,437,287] 11,782, 425,901 560,074,362] 9,876,464] 181,876,337] 3,229, 318,098 842,266,729 | 464,119,737] 548,732,819 24,874, 316, 39 
275 65 | 340 | 1935 1,986,132,729] 5,339,860,364] 9,964,946,595 531,377,293] 12,759,589] 184,808,932] 3,354,800, 364 828,597,879 | 459,710,145} 553,501,724] 23, 216 , 495,614 
248 65 | 313 | 1934 1,689 083,484] 5,856,609,934] 8, 460,289,189 437 882,520} 15,079,934] 155,660,310] 3,502,114, 676 613,268,083 | 456,395,526} 657,410,213 21,843,793, 69 
252 66 | 318 | 1933 1, 264,389,006 | 6,681,652,321] 7,117,321,318 439 935,016] 19,502,626] 167,986,105] 3,601, 370,062 451,425,372 | 449,299,899] 702,844,514 2,895,725, Bo 
260 €8 | 328 | 1932 933,947 996 | 7,316,093,037] 6,766,924,729 523,564,056] 23,648,926] 139,181,956] 3,666,570,007 323,852,430 | 461,683,581] 598,645,340 20 ,754, 112, 108 
274 68 | 342 | 1931 683,234,746 | 7,652,287,150] 6,723,735,232 517,565,170] 31,322,870] 116,855,835] 3,252, 290,710 178,661,510 | 466,632,976] 537,353,631 | 20,159,939» 
283 69 | 352 | 1930 547,562,161] 7,577,943,941] 6,352,333,205 465,951,112] 31,008,034] 100,798,448] 2,706, 213,747 152, 216,379 | 439,893,966} 505,690,104 | 18,879,611,097 
25 68 | 35. 1929 463,864,187 | 7,27,308,606] 5,923,888,925 356, 342,635] 31,605, 138 89, 280 ,674] 2,290 ,079,713 146,994,405 | 399,470,972] 483,473,352 | 17,482, 8,60 
266 65 | 331 | 192 402,549 697] 6,760,792,001} 5,577, 191,956 232,877,735] 32,911,935 81,701,382] 1,918 436,82 140,858,475 | 357,440,331] 456,333,429 | 15,961,093, 74 
261 5B | 319 | 1927 350,365,637 | 6,183,591,304] 5,078,452,601 102,093,885] 27,467,444 78,626,101} 1,706,347, 366 133,485,812 | 315,201,688] 416,218,742 | 14,391,850, 53 
273 49 | 322 | 1926 303,417,616 | 5,564, 257,488] 4,592,911,802 89,395,494] 25,514,071 71,481, 05} 1,527,908, 32 116,682,897 | 283,992,819) 364,244,955 | 12,939,806, a9 
248 60 | 38 | 1925 265,937,751 | 4,799,216,486] 4,331, 288, 480 81,461,513] 20,415,797 66,564,904] 1,378,942, 338 124,252,311 | 251,848,058) 217,686,971 | 11,537,614,6@ 
243 | 54 | 297 | 1924 238,652,554] 4,174,768,771] 4,049, 231,785 | 48,644,006] 18,093,039] 62,131,069] 1,261,173,659 | 126,854,800] 221,049,074] 193,435,623 | 10,394,034. 3% 
242 49 | 21 | 1923 243,058,192 | 3,661,910,395] 3,815,846,046 24,449,411] 23,506, 342 57,640,236] 1,163,091, 518 119,961,012 | 195,861,709} 149,295,932 9, 454,620,793 
241 45 | 286 | 1922 197,167,199 | 3,122,166,882] 3,657,615,172 54,482,806] 25,701,426 62,487,065] 1,078, 240,954 126,843,697 | 178,341,763] 149, 271,526 8,652,318, 40 
244 44 | 288 | 1921 185,888,569 | 2,792,259,598| 3,346,489,722 112,627,118] 29,907,223 65,402,139 992,670,881 119,903,451 | 152,560,326] 138,787,817 7,936, 496 844 
235 37 | 272 | 192 172,010,908 | 2,174,863,244] 3,588,728,120 51,355,627} 41,301,118 38, 566,605 820 348,747 124,747,016 | 13,923,472] 177,152, 167 7,319,997, 018 
228 38 | 266 | 1919 168,829,341] 2,084,312,253] 3,248,960,182 73,320,227] 27,763,328 35,958,642 768 981,739 110,658,585] 111,398,052] 128,676,755 6,758,859, 104 
210 | 30 | 24 | 1918 178,525,415 | 2,133,727,783] 3,008,512,883 | 81,980,999] 17,730,068] 33,668,193] 769,913,575 85,540,819 | 98,252,790] 108,581,037 | 6,529,620.a09 
214 2? | 241 | 1917 179, 251,583 | 2,020,873,663] 2,536, 285,638 83,283,515} 18,056,229 33,826 618 775,99, 439 104,249, 639 87,102,806] 101,762,650 5,940,622, 7% 
213 | 28 | 241 | 1916 173,964,782 | 1, 892, 607,916] 2,309, 218,646 | 83,364,248] 14,965,709] 33,626,284] 752,950,280 | 109,634,423] 78,932,793] 87,342,402] 5,536,607.43 
209 | @ | 238 | 1915 173, 367,237 | 1,779,279,016] 2,094,687,842 | 81,056,074] 16,729,352] 33,042,753] 747,116,156 | 114,284,715] 73,474,974] 77,272,234] 5, 190,310.38 
219 | 31 | 250 | 1914 171,173,551 | 1,70 : 365.405] 1,981'751/698 | 82,552,532] 20,351,766] 31.707.842] 703,640,172 95,160,368 | 68,160,368] 73,616,779] 4,935,252 79 
229 | 31 | 260 | 1913 165,648,871] 1,617,873,512] 1,908,943,098 | 85,879,873] 20,590,870] 28,669,834] 629,325,113 73,112,720 | 63,397,935] 65,254,511] 4,658,696.397 
224 | 26 | 250 | 1912 176,248,405 | 1,4 485 "103,814] 1,859,523,581 | 95,906,396] 18.704.471| 28,579,734]  559.124.999 67,041,884] 58,290,809] 60,768,428] 4,409, 2925 
219 21 | 240 | 1911 170,799,114] 1,358,488,374] 1,787,969, 415 99,882,124] 15,001,771 29 ,600 , 276 512,189,723 74,625, 395 55,052,362] 60,883,134 4, 164, 491 688 
198 16 | 214 | 1910 172,960 ,857 | 1,227,231,592] 1,650 ,845,447 129,622,493] 18,941,120] 495,099,854 71,112,566 50,955,665} 50,107,465 3,875 ,877,0% 
173 | 16 | 189 | 1909 166,712,430 | 1,084,345,817| 1,615,844,321 | 145,560,729] 19,547,873] 2446,276,468 71,654,128] 47,692,111] 46,224,274] 3,643,897.9n 
157 | 14 1171 | 1908 166,874,569] 987,253,140] 1,452,827,572 | 147,069,411) 30,618,300 | 2434,259, 309 72,487,594 | 47,405,112] 41,499,083] 3,380, 294.09 
146 | 14 1160 | 1907 169,5°8,545 ] 921,166,712] 1,280,359,719 | 133,137,396] 46,296,378 | 348,458,980] ........... 67,345,019 | 47,318,707] 38,690,897] 3,052.732,353 
22 16 | 138 | 1906 170 ,020 ,809 620,418 442] 1,29,394,605 159,728,118} 52,979,490 | 265,902,863] ........... 69,531, 565 46,452,082] 33,825,874 2,924, 253,88 
98 14 | 112 | 1905 170,616,599 723,507,218] 1,212,636 ,997 172,742, 135] 46,320,369 | 225,568,149] ........... 77,053,477 48,099,132] 29,642,791 2,706 , 186,867 
79 14 93 | 1904 18 ,875,035 671,577,813] 1,067,027,851 172,582,975] 42,715,261 | a189,738,779} 3.2... 6000s 104,027,124 45,879,455] 24,636,705 2, 498 , 960 ,968 
79 13 92 | 1903 178 , 185,960 623,691,963 897,722,617 165, 24, 187] 66,807,783] 2158,567,609} ........... 110, 539,666 43,312,581} 21,143,827 2, 265, 221,193 
68 12 90 | 1902 170,152,287 573 , 262,009 872,087 ,030 131,751,255] 61,000,012] 127,927,688} ........... 95,783,955 38,904, 3% 2 954, 270 2,091, 822,85) 
7 13 80 | 1901 165 530,075 $515,000, 000 0807 ,313,520 | $120,000,000] 65,360,986] 108,438,671] ........... 88 , 767,719 esa ia 20,046,842 1,910 , 784,985 























a Includes loans to policyholders. 


+ Approximate. 








HE above clearly presents an 


loans, 3 per cent; 


loans to policy- 


of the various States have passed 





over-all picture of where life 

insurance companies have in- 
vested the funds entrusted to them 
by the American people since the 
turn of the century. The insurance 
companies, over this period of time, 
have traversed through successive 
cycles of war, depressions and pros- 
perity and have gained, through 
these experiences, knowledge 
which has governed the investment 
policy of the companies and has 
placed them on a level of unquali- 
fied financial stability. 

At first glance, the casual observer 
would receive the impression that 
the companies as a whole varied 
little in their investment programs. 
However, a careful analysis would 
reveal, through these holdings, signs 
of intensive selectivity and fluctuat- 
ing economic trends. 

After the turn of the century, in 
1901, there were 80 companies, con- 
sisting of 67 ordinary and 13 indus- 
trial companies, with total admitted 
assets amounting to $1,910.784,985. 
Real estate amounted to 9 per cent 
of the aggregate assets; mortgage 
loans 29 per cent; total bonds, 40 
per cent; stock, 6 per cent; collateral 
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holders 3 per cent, cash 4 per cent. 
Government bonds, included in the 
total bond holdings, were less than 
10 per cent of the total assets. 

In 1947 there was a total of 398 
companies, consisting of 332 ordi- 
nary and 66 industrial companies. 
Total admitted assets for last year 
amounted to $51,742,986,754, which 
represented an increase of more 
than $49,000,000,000 over the totaled 
admitted assets in 1901. In 1947, 
real estate owned was 2 per cent of 
the total admitted assets. This 
represents a decrease of 7 per cent 
compared with the 1901 percentage. 
Mortgage loans in 1947 were less 
than half of their proportionate 
volume in 1901. 

Total bonds amounted to 71 per 
cent of the total admitted assets. 
Of this percent, 39 per cent was in 
Government bonds; total stock was 
3 per cent; collateral loans less than 
1 per cent; loans to policyholders 4 
per cent; cash 2 per cent. 

In 1937, it is seen that real estate 
had reached its zenith, amounting 
to $2,190,494,006 and then declined 
to $734,936,958 in 1946. Due to an 
aggravated housing shortage, many 


legislation allowing insurance con- 
panies to invest in building projects 
such as slum clearance and low cost 
housing, this accounts, in no small 
measure, for the increase in real 
estate investments in 1947, amount- 
ing to $860,199,497 which is an in- 
crease of $125,262,539 over 1946. 

Total Mortgage loans were greater 
than at any previous time, topping 
the former neak year of 1931. Bond 
holdings have shown a steady in- 
crease in all years except in 190, 
when a slight decrease occurred. 

In 1932, loans to policyholders 
reached a peak of $3,666,570,007 at 
the time of the bank holiday and in 
the intervening years has decreased 
steadily—to only $1,876,822,045 in 
1947—a decrease of $1,789,747,962. 

During the war years life insur- 
ance investments were widely scat- 
tered over the country, making an 
even broader national distribution 
than previously. The greatest in- 
crease was made in the Southern 
States where life insurance invest- 
ments rose to 63 per cent. In the 
North Central states they rose 28 
per cent and in the Middle Atlantic 
States, 17 per cent. 
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3% Reserve Pojicies 
Age Age Age Age 
Name of Company at Issue Rank at Issue Rank at Issue Rank at Issue Rank 
25 35 45 55 
ass ‘ ee Pete 
pire Life..cccccecece TTT TT TTT TT. ° $ 5.732 13 $ 6.72 13 $ 11.04 13 $ 23.76 13 
Pennecticut en ee etry 3.74 11 4.34 10 8.48 9 21.10 11 
Equitable Life, Mee VotResccesse Seece 2.50 3 3.91 7 8.69 10 20.54 8 
Guardian Life, New York........... ees 4.05 12 4.88 12 9.03 12 21.81 12 
Hone Life New YOK 6... .cccccccccccese 3.25 7 4.01 8 7.88 7 19.80 5 
sachusetts Mutual.......sseeees See 3.66 10 4.55 ll 8.91 ll 20.97 10 
eer BeneLit.nccccccccccccccscccccs 2.98 4 3.80 5 7.80 6 19.38 3 
Nationa) Life, Vt... .cccccccccccccces 3.11 5 3.66 3 7.35 3 19.31 2 
New England Mutual........seeceeceeee 3.19 6 3.84 6 7.59 *4 19.41 4 
wee WOEK Life... cccccccccccccccccscces 1.14 1 2.30 1 7.09 2 20.18 7 
Northwestern Mutual.......ccseeeeeeee 1.93 2 2.46 2 6.22 1 17.45 1 
Penn Mutual... .cccccccceccescccececs e 3.25 8 3.75 4 7.64 5 20.84 9 
State Life, ING. ccccccccccccsecccccce 6.33 14 7.27 14 11.78 14 24.65 14 
State Mutual ..,cccccccccccccccccsccces 3.52 a 4.23 9 8.16 8 19.93 6 
3 1/2¢ Reserve Policies 
Ac®cia Mutua) ..ccccccccccccsccccccccs 4.19 6 4.48 6 7.78 5 18.69 4 
Bankers Life, Towa, b...ccccccccccece 3.57 5 4.38 5 8.28 6 20.74 9 
Connecticut Genera) ...cccccccccccceccs 5.03 ll 5.60 ll 9.64 13 21.87 ll 
Equitable Life, Towa........seseseees 4.36 9 4.85 8 8.59 8 20.66 7 
Fidelity Mutual]. ..cccccsccccccccccees 5.08 12 5.67 12 9.50 12 21.18 10 
Girard LATE... cccccccccccccccccsccccces 6.22 17 6.94 17 10.94 17 24.05 17 
Jefferson Standard .ncccccscccccccces 2.65 1 3.08 1 6.51 1 17.48 1 
John Hancock. ..ccccccccccvcccseces sevee 4.31 7 5.05 9 9.13 9 21,91 12 
Widland Mutual...... 90S bes enesecsnecs 4.80 10 5.43 10 9.38 10 {22.24 13 
Minnesota Mutual ©... .ccccccccccccces 5.55 15 6.37 14 10.66 15 22.92 14 
Northwestern Nationa] @.........eee0% 3.08 2 3.37 2 6.77 2 18.14 2 
Pacific Muted) .cccccecsccccccvccsccese 5.57 16 6.50 15 10.64 14 23.11 15 
Provident Mutual..cccccccccccccesccecs 3.21 3 3.81 4 7.54 4 18.73 5 
Prudential Insurance #.......cceeeees 3.29 Q 3.76 3 7.$1 3 18.21 3 
PeiaN’s LATE. cccccsvccrcvccccevececes 5.52 14 6.51 16 10.86 16 23.87 16 
Standard Tas. Ficcccccoscsscosesecese 4.31 8 4.72 7 8.31 7 19.81 6 
eben COMCTO) . occ ccccccveccoccesecess 5.15 13 5.79 13 9.44 ll 20.73 8 
* Endowment at age 85. # Includes cost of Waiver of Premium. oa Preferreg Life. 6 Special Ordinary. 
HE rate of interest earned on per cent reserve basis and 17 on the 
invested assets by insurance 3% per cent reserve basis had an 
companies during the past 20 Sy average annual net cost ranging 
years has been drastically reduced. from $1.14 per thousand dollars for 


The Spectator Life Insurance Year 
Book states that the gross rate of in- 
terest earned by 100 leading life in- 
surance companies in 1928 was 4.30 
percent, in 1938, 4.33 per cent, and 
in 1947, 3.16 per cent. In order to 
maintain a margin of safety that is 
imperative to sound business prin- 
ciples, many insurance companies 
began in 1942 to lower their inter- 
est assumption to 2% per cent, after 
interest yields obtainable on high 
grade investment media, suitable 
for life insurance companies, con- 
tinued at such a low level. It was 
necessary for life insurance com- 
panies to reconsider the interest 
factor in premium calculations. 

The three sources of profit of life 
insurance companies from which 
dividends are allocated are (1) sav- 
ings in mortality, which during the 
past 20 years have shown regular 


Denny Horan 


Associate Editor 
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gains, (2) the excess of net interest 
earnings over the amount required 
to maintain their reserve which, as 
the past 20 years have shown, have 
continued to show a constant down- 
ward trend, and (3) savings be- 
tween budgeted and actual operat- 
ing cost which have steadily im- 
proved. 

The record, despite all of this, 
however, shows that ordinary life 
insurance policies issued in 1928 by 
31 life insurance companies—14 of 
which valued their policies on the 3 


policies issued at 25 to a high of 
$6.33. At age of issue 35, the range 
was from $2.30 to $7.27. 

It must be remembered in con- 
sidering the table that the greater 
part of excess interest earnings is 
allocated for dividends and that part 
of it is allocated to the interest rate 
guaranteed in policies under the 
various optional settlement clauses 
and that many of the guaranteed 
rates under the various settlement 
clauses of the older policies have 
assumed a rate in excess of that 
earned now. 

The accompanying chart presents 
the average net cost of $1,000 of 
ordinary life insurance policies is- 
sued at age 35 in 1928. These fig- 
ures are calculated on the total 
premiums paid for 20 years, less 
dividends, and less cash surrender 
values at the end of 20 years. 
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B-Total Insurance Lost $1,172,876,586 
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THE GROSS RATE OF INTEREST EARNED ON MEAN INVESTED FUNDS BY ONE HUNDRED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1928 TO 1947, INCLUSIVE® 





















































AVERAGES 

NAMES OF 1928} 1929] 1930] 1931} 1932) 1933] 1934] 1935] 1936] 1937! 1938] 1939] 1940] 1941] 1942) 1943) 1944) 1945] 1946) 1947) 1928 | 1933 | 1938 | 1943 | 1927 
COMPANIES t to to to to 
1932 | 1937 | 1942 | 1947 | 1947 

Southwestern......... 6.44] 6.73) 6.69] 6.50] 6.211. 5.94) 5 51) 5.00) 4.81] 4.53) 4.81] 4.61] 4.78] 4.51) 4.36) 4.19] 3 86) 3.60) 3.46) 3.51] 6.50 | 5.10 | 4.60 | 3.67 | 4.51 
Standard Ins. Co. c....| 5 35] 5 41] 5.36] 5.40] 4 51] 5.26) 5 O7| 4.81] 4.72) 4.59] 4.48) 4.38) 4.21] 4.09) 4 04) 3.75) 3.53] 3.40) 3.45) 3.52] 5 39 | 4 87 | 4.22 | 3.52 | 4.22 
Btate Life, Ind........ 5.44] 5.42) 5.57] 5.57) 5.25) 5 06) 5.06) 5.09) 5.14) 5.02) 4.92) 4.93) 4.82) 4.78) 4.77) 4.54) 4 14] 3.88) 3.71] 3.59] 5 45 | 5.07 | 4.84 | 3.95 | 4.77 
State Mutual, Mass... .| 5.59) 5.37] 5.40) 5.48] 5.21] 4.95] 3.94] 4.47] 4.81] 4.94] 4.80] 4.57] 4.29) 4.00] 4.07) 3.92] 3.73] 3.35] 3.19] 3.21] 5.37 | 4.63 | 4.33 | 3.45 | 4.28 
of America....... 5.57] 5.54] 5.32] 5.07) 5.04] 4.48] 4.42) 4.26) 4.03) 4.05) 4.13] 4.08] 3.96) 4.00] 3.98) 3.87) 3 83] 3.67) 3.63) 3.64) 5 26 | 4.23 | 4.02 | 3 71 | 4.10 
Travelers............ 5.21] 5.15) 5.13) 5.20) 4.86) 4.36) 4.40] 4.24] 4.09) 4.06) 4.05) 4.05) 3.91) 3.65) 3.66) 3.59) 3.41) 3.45) 3.22) 3.20) 5 10 | 4 22 | 3.85 | 3.36 | 3.92 
Union Central......... 6.05] 5.94) 5.74) 5.37] 4.72) 5.39) 4.98] 4.72) 4.77] 4.66) 4.44) 4.17) 3.95) 3.93) 3.96) 3.92) 3.71) 3.55) 3 39) 3.38) 5 54 | 5.54 | 4.08 | 3.57 | 4.28 
Union Mutual, Me.....] 4.75] 4.90] 4.92] 4.90] 4.72] 4.59] 4.48] 4.31] 3.84] 4.01] 3.81] 3.68] 3.47] 3.63] 3.64) 3.44) 3.26) 3.21] 3 08] 3.00) 5 30 | 4.71 | 3.65 | 3.13 | 3 89 
United States Life. ....| 5.06] 5.03] 5.06] 5.05| 6.36] 4.57| 4.59] 5.41] 5.29] 5.80) 4.85] 4.77] 4.66] 4.58] 4.34) 4.01] 3.81] 3.88] 3 81] 3.46] 5 30 | 5.17 | 4.62 | 3.75 | 4.45 
Volunteer State ...... 6.76] 6.77] 6.72) 7.35) 5.16) 4.78) 5.47] 5.15] 4.90) 4.88) 4.96) 4.77) 4.74) 4.65) 4.63) 4.50) 4.25) 4.28) 4 37) 4.29) 6.46 | 5.03 | 4.75 | 4.34 | 4.97 
West Coast Life....... 6.19] 6.13} 6.08) 5.98) 5.58) 5.16) 4.93) 4.97) 5.00) 4.78) 5.00) 4.74) 4.52) 4.39) 4.18) 4.12) 3.93) 3.48) 3.62) 3.40) 5.97 | 4.97 | 4.55 | 3.69 | 4.61 
Western & Southern....| 5.71] 5.66] 5.67| 5.28] 4.96] 4.62| 5.00] 5.03] 4.86] 5.08] 4.65| 4.59] 4.37] 4.25] 4.13] 3.96] 3.75] 3.63] 3.32] 3.14] 5.42 | 5.00 | 4.38 | 3.52 | 4.28 
Western Life, Mont.{..| 5.40] 5.40] 5.43] 5.32| 5.19] 5.06] 4.82| 5.12] 4.91] 4.79| 4.94] 4.94] 4.75] 4.68] 4.54) 4.09] 3.46] 3.29] 3 46] 3.48] 5 34 | 4.86 | 4.76 | 3.53 | 4.51 
Wisconsin Life... ....| 6.34] 6.09] 5.69] 5.68| 3.38] 5.05] 4.83] 4.60] 5.06) 5.11) 4.63] 4.63] 4.35] 4.39) 4.25) 3.94] 3 74] 3.48] 3.42] 3.23] 5.28 | 4.94] 4.44] 3 43 | 4.30 
Averages (100 Cos.)..] 5.30) 5.33] 5.31] 5.23] 5.08! 4.75) 4.68] 4.47) 4.49] 4.47) 4.33) 4.25) 4.11] 4.02] 3.96) 3.76) 3.57] 3.39) 3.19] 3 16) 5.25 | 4.52 | 4.12] 3.39 | 4.11 


















































... This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurante Company of California, whose figures are shown for prior years. 
* Figures Prior to 1936 are those of American Central Life. % Formerly the Continental Life. § Figures prior to 1931 are those of Western States 
Life. { Formerly the Montana Life, name changed to the above in 1937. a The Liberty Life and Southeastern Life both of Greenville, S. C. merged 
during 1941 under the title of Liberty Life. Figures prior to 1941 are those of the Southeastern Life. 6 On gross basis as investment income includes 


mvestment expenses and taxes. c Formerly the Oregon Mutual Life Ins. Co Name changed to the above Feb. 5, 1946. 
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Effect of Int t Used for Calculati 
Policy Val Net Costs “ 
, — 
Net Rate of interest Earned has steadily declined from 5.3% in 1880 to 4.6% in 1910 and to 2.9% in 1947 
Reserve outstanding at Rates of Interest 
Ni 
Gross : 
Life and Annuities Excess Interest Earnings 
Annuity at Over the Amount Required —_— 
Current Reserve Various Net Rates of Interest Earned to Maintain Reserves 
Reserve as of Rates of | Net Value a Aetna 
Name of Company Basis Dec. 31, 1947 4% 3-1/2%) 3% 2-3/4 | 2-1/2] Interest*] Reinsured | 1943 | 1944 | 1945} 1946 | 1947 1945 1946 1947 Berks! 
Conne’ 
% $ % % % % % % $ % Bist % $ $ $ Conne 
Acacia Mutual ..... 2-1/2] 146,110,835] ... | 73.76 | 24.21] ... ome 2.03 654,943 | 4.16] 3.88] 3.59) 3.36 |3.24/ 364,865] 128,116 6,574 Equita 
Aetna Life......... P 2-1/4 NP 966,285,705] ... 46.67 10.86 eee la 5.42 37.05 [12,161,058 3. 43 3.34 | 3.16] 3.01 ]2.95 1,625,946 842,085 996, 581 
Bankers Life, Iowa 2-1/4] 313,598,140] ... | 63.00] 20.19] ... | 5.83] 10.98 : 3.28 | 3.13] 3.03] 2.89 ]2.81] 210,301] -621,574 30, 235 Equita 
Cal.-Western States 2-1/2} 74,261,911] ... | 82.48 | 12.67] ... 15] 4.70 | 1,027,719 | 3.75] 3.51] 3.25) 3.12 ]3.22]  -20,488]  -75, 239 22 783 Guard 
Connecticut Gen.,..| P 2-1/4 NP] 476,611,113] .06 | 39.00 | 15.88] ... 3.40] 40.66 | 1,687,404] 3.58] 3.47] 3.23] 3.07 ]3.00| 1,721,338 | 1,474,183 | 1,554.63 Home 
John 
Connecticut Mutual 2-1/2] 510,241,435] ... wee | 75.40 -10] 24.50 [12,387,029 | 3.65] 3.58] 3.56] 3.51 |3.43] 3,554,396 | 3,895,669 | 3,907, 390 Manhi 
Continental Assur.. 2 74,279,240] ~.». 60. 44 18.79 eee 9.81 10.96 100,091 3.29 3.26 13.23] 2.54 |3.01 ~ 122, 490 -~ 30,504 ~300, 384 
Equit. Life, N.Y. 2-1/2] 3,554,184,200] ... | 7.75] 41.86] ... 81] 49.58 10,098,824 | 3.29] 3.02] 2.82] 2.59 |2.76] 2,133,090 | -2,722, 497 | 4,401,703 Massa 
Equit. Life, Iowa 2-1/2| 267,773,905 61.31 | 16.67 2.05] 19.97 | 4,557,946 | 3.60] 3.33]3.17] 3.03|2.91| 206,363 48,338 | -21202) Metro 
Fidelity Mutual.... 2-1/2 160, 102, 037 41.60 38.85 2.08 17.47 648,765 | 3.36] 3.15] 3.00] 2.87 |2.80 - 267,769 ~ 406,002 -518, 774 Mutua 
Mutue 
General Amer. Life 2-1/2] 129,941,082] .28 | 75.58 | 18.71] ... 04] 5.3 202,953 | 4.37] 4.25] 3.80] 4.06 ]3.45] 831,184] 1,284,744 | 511,847 Natior 
Guardian Life, N.Y. 2-1/2 183, 263, 258 eee eee 86.96 ove 38 12.66 2,260,935 | 3.35] 3.26 /3.14] 3.04 |3.01 556 , 582 495, 038 522, 510 
Home Life, N.Y..... 3 154, 182, 432 eee 88 90 cee -69 10. 41 4,724,105 | 3.52] 3.35]3.27] 3.06 |3.04 524,835 229 , 406 205, 951 New E 
Jefferson Std...... 3 145,070,773 86.15 8.42 eee eee 5.43 189,343 | 4.74] 4.53} 4.25) 4.14 | 4.16 1, 480,911 1,550, 349 1,751, 2% New Y 
John Hancock Mut...| 2-1/2] 1,764, 586, 634 48.59 | 28,25 ee 24 24.92 [10,796,796 | 3.25 3.13 | 3.00] 2.96 | 2.91 1,310,084 | 2,033,303 | 2,268,333 North 
Kansas City Life... 3] 172,256,097] ... | 75.95 | 10.63 eee] 13.42 223,024 | 3.20] 3.08 | 2.87] 2.90]2.88] -756,748| -714,402 | -741,314 ne 
Lincoln National... 2-1/2] 226,621,593] .03 | 66.83 | 17.30] ... | b.46] 15.38 | 1,388,478] 3.38] 3.35]3.21] 3.07/2.93] 155,476]  -33,279 | -254,76) 
Massachusetts Mut.. 2-1/2 825, 600, 899 59 1.00 | 80.04 eee -06 18.31 18,919,732 | 3.44 3.40 | 3.25) 3.11 13.13] 3,459,779 | 2,801,672 | 3,317,089 Phoen 
Metropol itan....... 2-1/2] 7,157,831, 286] ... vee | 78.21] 8.75 | ¢ .17] 12.87 | 1,415,780 | 3.36] 3.38] 3.27] 3.01 | 2.94] 18,017,529 | 9,655,079 | 8,974,707 Provid 
Minnesota Mutual... 2-1/2} 71,173,114] ... | 45.90 | 33.83] ... | 4.86] 15.41 459,163 | 3.54] 3.38/3.34 3.20]3.19] 102,544] 121,302 | 126, 14: Prude 
Monumental Life.... 3 71,689 ,009 eee 83.01 16.99 coe ece 66,017 | 2.36] 2.54 -2.35) 2.51 | 2.50 ~ 466, 409 ~395, 599 ~ 442,419 ad 
Mutual Benefit..... 2-1/4 827, 551,755 cee eee ees | 91.44 Jc 2.57 5.99 coe 3.44] 3.29 | 3.33} 2.93 }2.84] 3,134,851] 2,027,753 885, 521 
Mutual Life, N.Y... 2-1/4] 1,417, 742,984 e eee 85. 41 eee d.10 14.49 9,470,396 | 2.76 2.74 | 2.80] 2.76 |2.70 5, 264 7,305 -676, 124 Union 
Mutual Trust....... 2-1/2} 69,335,310] ... | 39.17] 54.44] ... 09] 6.31 124,976 | 3.68] 3.36] 3.04 2.99 | 2.96 -1,025 -1,183 | -25,203 Union 
National Life, Vt.. 2-1/2] 288,071,594] ... sco | TASTE occ eee] 24.63 | 4,383,812 | 3.62] 3.43] 3.44 3.20]3.08] 1,805,048 | 1,199,083 | 983,857 United 
New England Mutual 2-1/2] 683,030,333] .25| 1.09] 82.28] ... 04] 16.34 |11,332,179 | 3.31 | 3.39 | 3.43) 3.18 |3.10] 4,250,467 | 3,493,772 | 3,220,932 aus 
New York Life...... 2} 3,039,765,814| ... pie wee] eee [e81.30] 18.70 |19,892,926 | 3.09] 3.00 | 2.86 2.69 |2.68| 10,896,144] 9,133,087 [11,757,457 
Northwestern Mut... 2] 1,648,567, 862 ee eee 89.05 eee 85 10. 10 coe 3.60 | 3.44/3.33 3.10 [3.01] 8,343,288] 7,576,817 | 4,440,003 — 
Northwestern Nat... P 2-1/2 NP 114,599,027 ee 71.73 16.88 eee 3.11 8.28 299,135 | 3.20] 3.02] 2.88 2.72 | 2.64 -301, 193 ~451,967 -597,313 * 
Occidental Life,Cal 2-1/2 131, 294, 507 ee 56.19 19.08 eee 3.66 21.07 581,140 | 3.40] 3.60] 3.33} 3.29 |3.52 423,096 519,231 1,009, 864 the D 
Penn Mutual........ 2-1/4] 837,009,784] ... wae | MASEL ccc ees] 25.44 112,067,763 | 3.23] 3.18] 3.12 2.99]2.96] 1,781,852] 1,009,953 | — 792,482 
Provident Mutual... 2-1/4 432, 460, 206 eee 18.22 | 58.99 eee 3.70 19.09 7,159,980 | 3.34 3.14}3.19 3.01 [2.93 670,245 812,057 706 ,992 
Prudential.......+. 2-1/2] 6, 417, 584, 242 eee -28 | £42.38] 37.15 9.57 10.62 8,101,950 | 3.17 3.03 | 2.99 2.78 |2.73] 2,121,593 |-2,753, 568 |-6,084,833 
Rel iance Life...... 2-1/2 190, 270,058 coe 80.56 12.17 eee -*9 6.68 450,515 | 3.32] 3.19 | 3.19] 3.02 | 2.96 ~ 143,603 ~ 439,998 ~ 447,64] 
Southwestern Life.. 124,506,057] .42| 74.52] 9.37] ... eee] 15.69 123,258 | 3.70] 3.53] 3.30] 3.14 |3.16 104,868 -8, 119 37, 151 = 
State Life, Indiana 2-1/2] 60,857,548 46.23] 51.50] wll]... 2.16 85,530 | 3.45] 3.24] 3.20 3.20 13.06 2,906 55,966 72,097 
Travelers Ins. 2-1/2] 1,144,273,395] ... 74.67 7.16 eee 40 17.77 2,727,465 | 3.36 | 3.20]3.29 3.01 [2.95 284,347 | -2,467,039 |-2,953,044 
Union Central...... 2-1/4] 454,308,810] ... | 58.19 | 24.96] ... eee] 16.85 [11,607,660 | 3.31] 3.07]3.0q 2.87|2.95] -825,820 |-1,641,735 |-1, 231,82 
* Interest rates assumed for annuities varies with companies and ranges from 2% to 4g. 
a Includes .07% reserve at 2-1/4 per cent. 
b Includes .08% reserve at 2 percent. == 
c Reserve at 2-1/4 per cent. 
dad Includes .07% reserve at 2-1/4 per cent. 
e Includes .04¢ reserve at 2 per cent. 
f Includes $1,175,427,390 (18.32%) reserve at 3-1/4 per cent and $292,069,628 (4.55%) net contingency reserve according to Title 17, Chapter 34, 

Section 24 of the Revised Statutes of New Jersey. N 
HE most difficult job life in- all life companies during 1947 ments of a speculative nature are an 
surance companies have is the earned 2.88 per cent interest on their not permitted and, as a result, life Berks 
investing of their funds so that invested assets or nearly three- insurance companies have turned to = 

the rate of return or interest earn- quarters of one per cent less than Government Bonds as being safe Equits 
ings will be sufficient to meet pres- the interest factor used for the bulk and liauid. This trend was intensi- Equit 
ent and future guaranteed pay- of their business. Net interest earn- fied during World War II and is — 
ments. The rate of interest used ing of life insurance companies for just now beginning to slacken off. an 
by life insurance companies in cal- ‘the past 20 years have shown acon- As of December 31, 1947 life com- rae 
culating policy values is based on stant downward trend. This has panies had $20,020,581,680 invested Mee 
the assumption that the invested necessitated life companies adjust- in United States Government Bonds Mun 
assets will realize that rate. If the ing their interest assumption from or almost 39 per cent of total ad- Natior 
rate is higher than needed, the ex- time to time and also their dividend mitted assets. New | 
Z = ° e ° om". ew 
cess is returned to the policyholders. schedules, as the major portion of The rate of interest earned by in North 
If the rate is less than needed, the the dividends originally came from surance companies affects the na- ag 
deficiency must be made up from excess interests earnings. tional economy of the entire nation. 
some other source, which tends to In recent years long-term invest- When more than one out of every — 
increase the net cost of the insur- ments with adequate interest yield two individuals in the United States — 
ance. were very limited, as money was is covered by insurance and is §g0- Travel 

From the above table giving 38 cheap, due to the amount available ing to share each year in dividends Union 

of the largest life insurance com- for investment. Life insurance com- disbursed, in death claims paid oF = 
panies, it will be seen that the bulk panies also, due to the character of in income payments, it is readily fi 
of their business is still on a three their business, are supervised by understandable that an increase or 

and one-half interest factor. Ac- the State insurance departments and decrease in the interest earnings of ' 
cording to the “Gain and Loss Ex- the amount and type of investment life insurance companies will have the p 
hibit” Spectator Life Year Book, is limited by State laws. Invest- nation-wide repercussions. 
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PER CENT OF TERMINATIONS BY LAPSE TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TWENTY-EIGHT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1928 TO 1947, INCLUSIVE 
weenie PERCENTAGE BY YEARS AVERAGES 
NAMES OF COMPANIES | i | 1928 | 1933 | 1938 | 1943 | 1928 
1928| 1929] 1930] 1931| 1932] 1933] 1934] 1935| 1936| 1937| 1938| 1939| 1940] 1941| 1942, 1943| 1944] 1945| 1946] 1947| to | to | to | to | to 
Earnings | | 1932 | 1937 | 1942 | 1947 | 1947 
Required A A a eS 
Serve: 
meth iC 5 sisumeckuae tems 6.08| 5.57| 5.77) 5.38] 5.76] 4.78) 3.55| 3.50] 3.51) 3.46| 3.40| 2.75| 2.76] 2.77| 2.59| 1.96] 1.59] 1.55] 2.88] 4.33] 5.71 | 2.81 | 1.99 | 2.51 | 3:65 
1947 TE ntsnaniiinebetiies. i 2.66| 2.83) 2.68| 2.68] 3.32] 3.38] 3.17| 2.66) 1.89] 1.77| 1.85| 1.80) 1.73| 2.11] 1.49| 0.99] 0.90] 0.89) 1.04] 1.23] 2.83 | 1.18 | 1.79 | 1.02 | 1.99 
mPa? 8 Connecticut General.............. 5.45| 5.32| 5.92) 5.49] 5.95] 6.31 4.30| 4.62) 5.34) 6.52) 9.13] 5.71| 2.75] 3.32) 2.22) 1.97] 1.56] 2.47] 4.96] 5.51 | 4.78 | 5.43 | 2.71 | 4.49 
$ ea ieies. see 2.98| 3.08] 3.19] 3.08} 2.87] 2.75) 2.48] 2.30) 2.39] 2.02) 1.95] 1.85] 1,71! 1.29] 0.89] 0.74] 1.00] 1.39] 3.00 | 2.69 | 1.97 | 1.07 | 2.07 
6,574 Equitable, New York. . 3.74| 3.41) 4.08) 4.10 3.37| 2.64) 2.31] 2.25) 2.14) 2.36) 1.89| 1.75| 1.48) 1.32 0.72] 0.69; 0.95| 1.31] 3.97 | 2.59 | 1.79 | 0.95 | 2.26 
996, : : 
30,23 Equitable, Des Moines..... ..  .| 3.47| 3.05] 3.11) 3.32) 3.66] 3.24] 2.75] 2.49) 2.38] 2.20) 2.44] 1.96] 1.79} 1.54] 1.34) 1.05] 0.81] 0.72) 1.06] 1.76) 2.46 | 1.75 | 1.01 | 0.42 | 2.11 
22783 Guardian, New York........... ..] 3.24] 3.16] 3.64) 3.33] 3.89) 3.46] 3.17| 3.50] 2.78] 2.14/ 2.44] 1.99] 1.74] 1.48] 1.19] 0.85] 0.55] 0.49] 0.64] 0.93| 3.51 | 3.07 | 1.76 | 0.69 | 2.03 
554,618 Home Life, New York...........,| 2.94] 2.24] 3.06] 2.88] 2.84] 2.49] 1.78] 1.77] 1.49| 1.30) 1.36] 1.20] 1.17] 1.05] 0.97] 0.72) 0.55] 0.55] 0.75] 0.77| 2.79 | 1.78 | 1.15 | 0.67 | 1.63 
Hancock............ beaccad 3.16| 3.42] 4.16] 4.53] 5.66] 6.25] 4.72| 4.56] 4.13] 4.65| 4.61) 4.04| 4.38] 3.83/ 3.35] 2.91] 2.33] 2.21] 2.57] 2.92] 4.24 | 4.66 | 4.00 | 2.59 | 3.62 
907, 390 Manhattan Life............... 3.46] 4.94] 5.59] 7.79] 3.92] 3.00] 2.52] 2.36) 2.32) 2.99| 6.70] 6.35] 6.03) 4.98] 4.01) 2.73] 2.11] 1.70] 2.07) 3.54] 5.18 | 2.65 | 4.97 | 2.46 | 3.76 
- 300, 384 
, 401,703 Massachusetts Mutual... . ..«-| 1.64] 1.60] 2.00] 1.91] 2.14] 2.13] 1.83] 1.86] 1.55) 1.51] 1.60] 1.40) 1.29] 1.10) 0.80 6.57 0.42] 0.33] 0.43] 0.59] 1.86 | 1.77 | 1.23 | 0.47 | 1.30 
212,021 ns. aanecssasen 3.99] 4.21] 5.51/ 6.07] 7.29] 6.60| 5.65 4.80) 3.51 3.43) 3.95| 1.70] 1.48] 1.18] 1.09] 0.65] 0.40] 0.32] 0.39] 0.40] 5.51 | 4.76 | 1.85 | 0.42 | 2.68 
-518, 774 Mutual Benefit, N. J.............. 0.66] 0.64| 0.85] 0.83] 0.89] 0.89] 1.17] 1.28] 0.93] 0.78| 0.73) 0.62| 0.57| 0.52| 0.44] 0.27] 0.15] 0.10] 0.16] 0.17] 0.71 | 0.91 | 0.52 | 0.17 | 0.64 
Mutual, New York............ -| 2.13] 1.92] 2.25] 2.48) 2.52) 2.15 07] 1.62] 1.48) 1.67| 1.70 1.52| 1.44] 1.23] 1.21] 0.79] 0.64] 0.77] 1.05] 2.30 | 1.96 | 1.54 | 0.91 | 1.70 
511.80 National Life, Vt.............:. 1.93] 1.84] 1.99] 1.70] 2.07] 1.56] 1.18] 1.14] 1.20] 1.33] 1.46] 1.12] 1.30] 1.18] 0.92] 0.60] 0.47] 0.40] 0.59] 0.91] 1.90 | 1.32 | 1.20 | 0.61 | 1.24 
+910 
205, 951 IE iicidntsanaciinases 1.40] 1.39] 1.57] 1.19] 1.56] 1.66] 1.80] 2.06] 1.54] 1.44] 1.55] 1.24] 1.15] 1.08] 0.96) 0.62) 0.53] 0.45) 0.52) 0.71] 1.42 | 1.68 | 1.18 | 0.57 | 1.04 
751, 238 IRENE 3.27| 3.43] 3.36] 3.54) 3.58] 2.98] 2.40) 2.47| 2.13] 2.07 2.02| 1.88] 1.72] 1.50] 1.26] 1.06] 0.98] 1.25] 1.59] 3.44 | 1.56 | 1.10 | 1.24 | 2.22 
268, 333 Northwestern Mutual........... .| 1.17] 1.18] 1.37] 1.49] 1.67] 1.69] 1.42] 1.29] 1.09] 1.09] 1.20] 0.99] 0.82) 0.74] 0.62] 0.41] 9.26] 0.22] 0.26] 0.40] 1.38 | 1.32 | 0.87 | 0.31 | 0.94 
Pacific Mutual $............... 2.91] 2.64] 3.37] 3.31] 3.41] 2.86] 2.24] 2.53] 1.13] 3.01| 1.97] 1.88] 1.70] 1.66] 1.76] 1.47] 1.29] 1.25] 1.93] 2.85] 3.13 | 2.36 | 1.80 | 1.79 | 2.35 
Hy DE evakckentaxcssenes 1.80] 2.12) 3.45] 3.48] 3.41] 3.49] 2.97] 3.34 2.51| 2.56| 2.01] 1.81) 1.53] 1.35] 0.90] 0.67] 0.54] 0.72] 1.14] 2.89 | 2.98 | 1.83 | 0.79 | 2.10 
317, 089 Phoenix Mutual............... .| 2.55] 2.37] 2.78] 3.70) 2.88) 2.57| 1.75) 1.82] 1.36) 1.31] 2.18] 1.40) 1.14] 1.07] 1.18] 1.09) 0.65) 0.56] 0.66] 1.14] 2.93 | 1.79 | 1.41 | 0.84 | 1.68 
974, 707 Provident Mutual............... 1.82] 1.86] 2.01] 2.11) 2.75] 2.30] 1.89] 1.73] 1.45] 1.30] 1.43] 1.23] 1.08] 0.91] 0.77] 0.49) 0.35] 0.30 0.43] 0.66] 2.11 | 1.74 | 1.08 | 0.45 | 1.33 
128, Mi: SN cara osbouikaiccmamied 4.33] 5.94) 6.86] 6.22] 7.60] 6.88] 5.45] 4.58 1.76] 1.71] 1.70] 1.17] 0.94] 0.85] 0.66] 0.56] 0.48] 0.56] 0.64) 6.32 | 4.25 | 1.29 | 0.61 | 2.43 
State Mutual. ...... 2.2.0.0 cece. 1.58] 1.48] 1.62) 1.49] 1.57] 1.50] 7.60] 1.65] 1.37] 1.18] 1.24] 1.06] 0.94] 0.87] 0.79] 0.52/ 0.41| 0.35) 0.52] 0.84) 1.55 | 1.44 | 0.96 | 0.53 | 1.09 
Pe CE cescccscccccces weniaaniads 6.82) 5.69) 6.21) 5.24) 4.81/ 3.63] 2.82) 2.65 2.47} 2.50) 2.21) 2.34) 2.80) 4.30] 3.70) 3.25] 3.55] 4.80] 6.45] 5.36 | 2.78 | 2.85 | 4.41 | 3.99 
676, 124 Galen Contvall..........ccccccece. 2.00| 2.16] 2.38] 3.10) 3.63] 3.57) 2.81| 2.26] 1.86] 1.57) 1.63) 1.22] 1.07] 0.99] 0.88] 0.58] 0.44] 0.49) 0.63] 0.81] 2.65 | 2.46 | 1.17 | 0.60 | 1.70 
325,008 Union Mutual, Me................ 2.68| 4.17| 5.73) 3.73| 3.30) 2.83| 2.28] 4.69) 3.02 2.73| 3.11| 2.71) 3.13] 2.86] 2.18] 1.70] 1.37] 1.88] 2.50] 3.94 | 2.91 | 2.77 | 1.95 | 2.87 
— United States......... 0... ce cece. 7.90| 9.19|11.47/11.30| 12.57] 6.83] 5.46] 8.88| 7.76| 5.66) 6.93| 7.31] 6.43| 3.94) 3.09] 2.76) 3.31] 8.42) 4.13|18.25|10.47 | 8.68 | 5.92 | 8.87 | 7.91 
ye Average (28 companies)......... 3.41] 3.72} 4.38| 4.50] 6.20) 4.68) 3.98] 3.65) 2.68) 2.44) 2.65) 1.90) 1.67) 1.44] 1.34) 1.02| 0.79) 0.73] 0.92| 1.18] 4.27 | 3.34 | 1.71 | 0.94 | 2 
440,003 
ae t This company reinsuréd on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose ratios are shown for prior years. 1936 ratio covers 
: the period July 22, 1936, through December 31, 1936. 
792, 482 
7096 ,992 
084, 833 
447,641 
37,151 - 
72,097 
953,044 
231,828 
a PER CENT OF TERMINATIONS BY SURRENDER TO MEAN POLICIES IN FORCE OF TWENTY- 
EIGHT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FROM 1928 TO 1947, INCLUSIVE 
PERCENTAGE BY YEARS AVERAGES 
NAMES OF COMPANIES 1928 | 1933 | 1938 | 1943 | 1928 
1935| 1936] 1937] 1938] 1939] 1940] 1941/ 1942] 1943] 1944] 1945] 1946/1947) to | to | to | to | to 
1928] 1929] 1930] 1931| 1932] 1933] 1934 oe | site | oie | elle | sie 
j a eS — oe Saal RROD Sesewsndt Seacsane! Peiecnt noc 
e are 
re I i ie ccnianpaiee 23| 2.70 2.90] 3.79] 5.57| 6.71] 4.39] 3.25) 2.57) 2.17) 2.30) 2.22) 2.11) 1.74 1a 1.11] 0.90] 0.92) 1.09) 1.16] 3.44 | 3.59 | 1.98 | 1.04 | 2.44 
t, life  eapeane cieaammemnniale 202 2.25| 2.64| 3.08| 4.63| 4.80| 4.37| 3.96| 3.23) 2.62| 2.88] 2.41| 2.19] 1.75] 1.36| 0.94) 0.79| 0.81) 1.01| 1.21| 2.99 | 3.88 | 2.10 | 0.96 | 2.36 
Connecticut General.............. 2.77| 2.92| 3.441 3.92] 5.49] 5.50) 4.68) 3.47 3§) 2.49| 2. 4) 1.76) 1.74) 1.24) 1.02] 1.01) 1.17) 1.21] 3.71 | 3.74 | 2.11 | 1.13 | 2.54 
ed to Connecticut Mutual............. 2.13| 2.01| 2.63] 3.45| 5.25| 5.38; 4.44] 3.44| 2.51| 2.28) 2.35| 2.07) 2.00) 1.66] 1.30] 0.93] 0.65/ 0.67 0.87 0.96] 3.13 | 3.57 | 1.86 | 0.82 | 2.18 
safe Equitable, New York..............| 1.84] 2.01] 2.39) 3,04] 4.63| 6.01] 3.87) 2.61| 2.17| 1.76) 1.85| 1.73] 1.51| 1.31| 1.08) 0.71/ 0.49] 0.46] 0.54) 0.63) 2.83 | 3.14 | 1.49 | 0.57 | 1.97 
tensi- | Equitable, Des Moines.......... _| 1.85] 1.89] 2.19] 2.95] 6.68] 5.30) 4.40) 3.68 2.02| 2.21] 1.95) 1.75| 1.48] 1.05) 0.54] 0.44] 0.39] 0.51| 0.58] 3.12 | 3.61 | 1.66 | 0.49 | 2.16 
:; = 3 wee aE: 1:80 2.03| 2.35| 3.28] 4.90) 5.42 3.24| 2.72| 2.13) 2.36) 2.27 1.76| 1.13] 0.71| 0.44| 0.49) 0.66) 0.78] 2.97 | 3.62 | 1.91 | 0.62 | 2.17 
nd is Home Life, New York............ 2.03| 2.06] 2.51) 2.98) 4.71 4.16| 3.14) 2.76| 2.25] 2.29] 2.11| 1.98] 1.61] 1.28) 0.83] 0.55] 0.58] 0.70] 0.76| 2.85 | 3.45 | 1.85 | 0.68 | 2.19 
n off John Hancock. ..........0..0000- 2.49| 2.64 2.93] 3.60) 5.21) 4 3.84| 2.71) 2.25] 3.35] 3.88] 3.26] 1.70) 1.14] 0.79] 0.64] 0.71] 1.11] 1.29] 3.43 | 3.63 | 2.55 | 0.93 | 2.28 
Manhattan Life................. 2.50| 2.42| 2.88) 3.63] 6.98] 7.01 3.93| 2.79] 2.10] 2.39] 2.59] 1.97| 1.69| 1.28) 0.93] 0.81 0.97] 0.82] 0.98| 3.65 | 4.38 | 2.28 | 0.90 | 2.55 
com- 
Massachusetts Mutual............ 1] 2.56] 2.90] 3.29] 4.77] 6.47] 4.21| 3.42) 3.19] 2.21| 2.28] 2.00] 1.85) 1.74] 1.38] 0.95| 0.73| 0.82/ 1.05| 1.11 3.20 | 3.71 | 1.84 | 0.94 | 2.37 
ested a sa RS 220 2.23| 2.75| 3.55| 5.01| 5.43| 4.12) 3.29 2.11} 2.31] 2.55] 2.41| 2.04] 1.06) 0.64) 0.51| 0.52) 0.79| 0.88] 3.22 | 3.45 | 2.05 | 0.68 | 2.16 
3onds Mutual Benefit, N. J.............. 1.82| 2.08| 2.55] 3.04 4.69| 7.27| 5.09| 3.42) 2.35| 1.86| 2.23| 1.94 1.82) 1.57) 1.15| 0.74] 0.71| 0.85| 1.09] 1.19] 2.59 | 3.66 | 1.57 | 0.92 | 2.39 
Mutual, New York. ............. 1.68] 1.74] 1.86] 2.48] 4.44] 6.65| 4.26] 2.77) 2.31| 2.10| 2.21] 2.33] 2.14] 1.96) 1.48] 0.89) 0.64] 0.58] 0.86] 0.73] 2.49 | 3.72 | 2.06 | 0.75 | 2.20 
1 ad- National Life, Vt................. 2.06| 1.99| 2.57| 3.48| 5.11| 5.76| 2.35] 3.46| 2.67) 2.05| 2.17) 2.01) 1.78] 1.51/ 1.07 0.70/ 0.52/ 0.50] 0.74] 0.81| 3.04 | 3.78 | 1.71 | 0.66 | 2.23 
New England... 1.36] 1.47) 1.79 3.81 3.02 2.84 2.00/ 1.84] 2.04) 2.04] 1.79] 1.51/ 1.06] 0.68] 0.54| 0.64] 0.90] 1.05| 2.19 | 2.66 | 1.67 | 0.77 | 1.61 
in- New York. ...... 1.44] 1.59] 1.88] 2.41] 4.01| 4.30] 3.31] 233] 1.83) 1.58] 1.68] 1.86] 1.58] 1.29| 0.93| 0.55] 0.41| 0.41| 0.60] 0.66| 2.30 | 2.67 | 1.46 | 0.53 | 1.67 
ry Northwestern Mutual *:} 1.23] 1.31] 1.47] 1.95 3.26| 3.19] 2.33| 1.71| 1.54| 1.65) 1.46| 1.36) 1.12) 0.83] 0.51/ 0.41/ 0.45) 0.60] 0.62! 1.82 | 2.63 | 1.28 | 0.52 | 1.47 
> Na- Pacific Mutual ¢..... **| 9°98] 2.48] 2.80) 3.22] 5.40] 5.08] 3.17] 2.90] 0.29| 4.05 2.39) 2.10) 1.92) 1.73] 1.37) 0.84] 0.68] 1.98] 2.81| 2.37] 3.24 | 3.25 | 1.90 | 1.79 | 2.62 
wren TOMPINIEND. . O55 cc cccccesee 1.70| 1:92] 2.30] 2.70| 3.77] 4.02) 3.30] 2.56] 1.90) 1.62] 1.78) 1.65| 1.57) 1.35| 1.09] 0.68) 0.6¢/ 0.50] 0.68) 0.75) 2.51 | 2.66 | 1.48 | 0.63 | 1.74 
ery Phoenix Mutual. ..... saan 2.38] 2.32) 2.54) 2.04) 4.48| 5.07) 3.25] 3.18) 2.39 2.03| 2.06| 1.99] 1.99| 1.61) 1.28] 0.92| 0.68] 0.65] 0.80| 0.86) 2.82 | 3.35 | 1.80 | 0.80 | 2.08 
every Provident Mutual... ........... 3.23| 3.30] 3.88] 4.70| 6.55| 6.58] 5.63| 4.47| 3.16) 2.75| 2.85| 2.53| 2.36, 2.08 1.82) 1.07| 0.83} 0.72] 0.79] 0.90] 4.34 | 4.53 | 2.26 | 0.86 | 2.89 
States i ipa eR eeaanttacaa 1.16| 1.27] 1.55 1.80] 2.75| 2.58| 2.26] 2.03| 1.70 1.64) 2.00] 2.01| 1.71| 1.27| 0.80 0.55| 0.47| 0.61| 1.02] 1.14] 1.77 | 2.02 | 1.51 | 0.79 | 1.39 
Stete Mutual... =... ooo... se wee 1.43] 1.55] 2.01/ 2.54| 3.76/ 4.38) 4.17) 3.19) 2.26) 2.06) 2.34) 2.55) 1.76) 1.48 i: 0.68 0.55] 0.55] 0.70] 0.79] 2.27 | 3.22 | 1.83 | 0.66 | 1.90 
S go- Travelers... ques 3.17| 3.63] 4.32] 6.25) 7.07| 6.82| 4.74) 3.43] 2.61| 2.33) 2.51) 2.30) 2.13] 1.74) 1.13) 0.67| 0.49] 0.51) 0.64) 0.71) 4.66 | 3.98 | 1.96 | 0.61 | 2.79 
jends Union Central...............0+++ 2.22| 2.46] 2.95| 3.79| 8.44] 7.50] 5.10) 3.50] 2.81 2.29| 2.27| 2.10] 1.86| 1.72) 1.27) 0.83| 0.65] 0.63] 0.77) 0.91/ 3.94 | 4.36 | 1.85 | 0.76 | 2.82 
id or Union Mutual, Me................ 1.58| 1.74] 2.01| 2.56) 4.49| 3.78] 4.17] 6.03| 2.89| 2.12 2.28| 3.48) 2.24) 1.50) 1.17| 0.89] 0.68) 0.80) 1.07) 0.93/ 2.44 | 3.53 | 1.97 | 0.88 | 2.12 
dily United States. .............00005. 1.50| 1.69] 1.65| 2.06, 3.07] 3.09] 2.39| 3.07| 1.83) 1.66! 1.99] 2.26) 1.95] 1.79] 1.33) 0.96| 0.87) 3.42) 2.48] 0.99| 1.96 | 2.28 | 2.08 | 1.73 | 1.90 
rl me | | a | me | ne | me | | | | | ee papers pera een. peers eases een wees eres: eRe wwe 
se or Average (28 companies)......... 1.88| 1.99) 2.35| 2.93) 4.40] 4.73) 3.70] 285) 2.20) 1.93, 2.17; 2.24| 2.01) 1.60] 1.04) 0.66) 0.53) 0.58 0.87| 0.96| 2.76 | 3.15 | 1.88 | 0.73 | 1.94 
of ; , ; 
“ t This company reinsured on July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cal. whose ratios are shown for prior years. 1936 ratio covers 
ave the period July 22, 1936, through December 31, 1936. 
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Payments to Policyholders for 20 Years 























































































Lapsed ae 
Death Surrendered Disability dou 
Year Claims Matured Paid to and Purchased | Dividends to and Double Tota) Paid cen 
Paid Endowments Annuitants Policies Policyholders Indemnity Pol icyholders nuit 
. ——— F 
ne $ 1,335,701,488 $ 415,621,736 |$ 214,360,607 | $ 389,939,860 |$ 567,001,055 |$ *357, 269,641 |$ 3,279,894, 387 noti 
Peo steseeeease oe 1,274, 442,010 404,612,421 198 ,983,939 327,330,730 507 , 203,779 135,682,638 2,848, 255,517 
_ ene 1,282,156, 369 413,735, 906 184,790,365 240,675,241 472, 440, 650 124,997,109 2,718, 795,640 pay 
BPOUk sacecconncense 1, 203,067,798 360 ,595,345 173,665, 784 235, 443 ,622 437 , 763,382 117,391,603 2,527 ,927,534 crea 
oe nT a 1,092,484, 209 324,596 ,370 165, 208, 587 295,028,953 410 ,075,016 120 ,073 ,832 2,407 , 466 , 967 pur’ 
icnconeiasadses 992,986,295 268,157,289 159,340, 137 453,834,994 434,461,447 134,461,705 2,443, 241, 867 eal 
err 989,723 ,671 264,333,875 152,038,609 573,085,033 429,679,893 141,353, 508 2,550, 214, 589 ye 
rtciénsivebenen 976 ,935, 400 275, 130,520 142, 284,323 688, 450 , 122 456 ,046,646 141,818 ,248 2,680 ,665, 259 Its § 
OES 943,184, 267 241,617,173 133 ,616, 293 731,581, 294 456 ,527, 427 134,999,501 2,641,525, 955 and 
see 934,009,674 175, 924,384 123,212,177 771,155,095 446 ,878,353 126,909,516 2,578,089, 199 
937 , 283 , 408 154,689 ,369 109 ,835, 599 669,302, 157 435,431,355 130 , 430,085 2, 436,971,973 kep 
_ ee 919,265 ,662 154,238, 990 94,782,201 712,677,884 418, 282,872 129, 976 ,340 2,429 823, 949 this 
dcsetevetssass 877,418,214 144,981,403 76 ,068 ,952 882,533,120 424,255,553 129, 856 ,003 2,535,113, 245 men 
ee 875,387,980 129,429 , 299 58,235,779 | 1,077,822,784 437 ,704,672 126, 365 , 987 2,704, 946,501 
rere 877 ,064 ,926 121,054,328 42,199,600 | 1,356,612,800 499 , 443,233 120 ,059, 333 3,016 , 434, 220 was 
See 905 , 267 , 283 122,601,393 36,509,024 | 1,346,113,242 562,693,518 113 ,829, 227 3,087 ,013, 687 renc 
rr e 915,144,509 116,977,150 29,000 ,774 861,023,123 584,599, 181 99,806, 416 2,606,551, 153 veal 
DeePcecseceuneseees 855,744,910 112,026,581 23,322,889 614,223,003 553,657,550 87,801,172 2,246,776, 105 . t 
PM ecccccscoosses 807,804,940 108,763,478 21,235,255 447 ,950 ,934 513, 205,336 62,546,714 1,961, 506,657 cen! 
Pee cdavvsseiewses 705,924,313 89,865,683 16,792,174 369, 210,430 465 ,823 ,537 51,118,601 1,698 , 734,738 poli 
. ee 19 , 700 ,997 , 386 4,398,952,693 | 2,155,483,068 | 13,043,994,421 | 9,513,174,455 | 2,586,747,179 | 51,399,349, 142 TI 
Average Payment. turn 
ES 985,049 , 869 219,947,635 107,774,153 652,199,721 475,658,723 129, 337,359 2,569,967 , 457 this 
* Includes $235, 232,686 A. & H. Benefits. a 
to 
tion 
high 
ERE it possible to look down By turning back the pages of the and 
the “Corridor of Time,” per- past we find that life insurance has per 
Zz, haps we would be able to weathered money panics, wars, hold 
g see what the future holds for life economic depressions, inflation and cent 
insurance. In the atomic age which the change from the horse and polic 
Pad = is coming up, there will certainly buggy days to the horseless car- turec 
be radical changes in transporta- riage and, lately, to the airplane. of t 
tion facilities, public utilities, new During the same period it has seen doub 
. . u and even employment. the change from the _ individual 
Associate Editor products ana ¢ —— ee 
How will life insurance fit into proprietor with his corner store to 
The Spectator this picture? The answer to the the super markets and to mass a 
future will probably be found in production on an assembly line 
the past records of life insurance basis. Life insurance has, in most 
companies. cases, kept abreast or ahead of the 
times and, from the past, it is — 





ANALYSIS OF DEATH CLAIMS PAID AND DURATION OF POLICIES reasonable to presume that it will 
continue to do so in the future. 


UNOER 
S| : The tremendous value of life Ala 


TiIOs insurance to individuals and society : 
8.597 ie ° in general can be analyzed by ra 
studying the table herewith shown, Ca] 

ai _ which presents the amounts of pay- be 
; ‘ nl 

— ments to policyholders during each Del; 
(| year of the last two decades by Dis 
old-line legal reserved life insur- Flo} 

“7s. a ance companies. In these 20 years Geo 
9,250 $51,399,349,142 was paid to policy- Idat 
soe holders or their beneficiaries. Thus 1) 


the average annual payment was ee 


$2,569,967,457, with a range from Kan: 
the low amount of $1,698,734,738 in “sa 
1928 to a high of $3,279,894,387, Mair 


which represents the payments Mary 
Vass 


0 REESE ee gerne ili 

51,327 . In the year 1928, the first year Mich 
total payments were made to bene- 2 
cent went to living policyholders Nebr 

in dividends, and 21.7 per cent were 
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returned to them by way of lapsed, 
surrendered and purchased policies. 
Matured endowments accounted 
for 5.3 per cent, with disability and 
double indemnity payments 3.0 per 
cent of the total. Payments to an- 
nuitants were 1.0 per cent. 

Five years later, in 1932, the most 
noticeable change in type of claim 
payments was the tremendous in- 
crease in lapsed, surrendered and 
purchased policies. This was the 
vear when the depression was at 
its severest and consequently, lapse 
and surrender of insurance policies 
kept many a family in food over 
this trying time. Of the total pay- 
ments to policyholders, 43.6 per cent 
was due to lapsation and _ sur- 
renders. Death claims this same 
year accounted for only 29.3 per 
cent of the total and dividends to 
policyholders were 18.2 per cent. 

The following five years was the 
turning point in the economy of 
this country. The depression was 
about over and we were beginning 
to find ourselves. In 1937, lapsa- 
tion and surrenders, while still 
high, had decreased considerably 
and now accounted for only 27.5 
per cent of payments to policy- 
holders. Death claims were 38.5 per 
cent of the total and dividends to 
policyholders 17.9 per cent. Ma- 
tured endowments were 6.3 per cent 
of the total and disability and 
double indemnity 5.4 per cent. 


(Concluded on Page 59) 








CAUSES OF DEATH IN THE UNITED STATES 


UNDETERMINED 
& ALL OTHER CAUSES 


52,736 





CANCER 


49,920 






CEREBRAL HEMORRAGE 







ORGANIC DISEASES OF HEART 


114,016 


SUICIDES 
AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 








HOMICIDES, DIABETES, & 


TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS) 
TYPHOID FEVER 1 


RESPIRATORY 4, 


INFLUENZA 992 





0,048 
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Paid Death Claims in1947 By States 




















IN THOUSAND DOLLARS IN THOUSAND DOLLARS 

Daily | Weekly | Monthly |Annually Daily Weekly | Monthly Annual ly 
ee $ 51 $ 355 $ 1,538 |$ 18.461 WS ccekntstcasccs $ 3 $ 21 $ 94 $ 1,136 
MASORR. cc ccdcesceseas 11 76 327 3,926 New Hampshire......... 23 165 717 8,605 
ATKANSAS......+.seeeee 19 132 570 6,844 i ee 247 1,738 | 7,532 90 , 394 
Ce I 336 2,359 10 ,223 122,679 NeW MEMECO. ..ccccccces 5 35 150 1,807 
ce, 38 266 1,153 13 ,844 Be Ba acsravansncns 865 6,076 | 26,329 315,957 
sense, Te 109 766 3,321 39 ,852 North Carolina........ 75 530 2,300 27,606 
ee a ee 16 109 475 5,701 North Dakota.......... 6 45 196 2,360 
Dist. of Columbia..... 49 342 1,484 17,812 aaa 339 2,381 | 10,319 123,828 
rere 62 439 1,902 22 ,828 EEE EH 37 256 1,110 13,330 
ere: 68 477 2,069 24 ,826 NN Sicitinanrcsadewes 39 271 1,177 14,135 
BORD. oc oscseccccccose 8 63 273 3,277 Pennsylvania.......... 486 3,410 | 14,780 177, 368 
Seer 370 2,599 11, 265 135,182 Rhode Island.......... 40 283 1,230 14,760 
ene 114 801 3,472 41,668 South Carolina......-. 49 344 1,491 17,895 
re 58 406 1,758 21,098 South Dakota.......... 7 49 211 2,540 
re, 36 254 1,099 13,188 PRG dacacsannvan 58 405 1,755 21,070 
ee , OS 55 389 1,687 20 ,246 (Re eee 114 803 3,479 41,758 
oe OLE 42 294 1,274 15, 287 a Oe ere 13 96 418 5,016 
___, SAAS eS 28 196 851 10,212 Lo , OTE Tee 15 106 460 5,516 
Pn 65i8-6.654-0knee 88 618 2,681 32,170 J ee 78 546 2,368 28,418 
Massachusetts......... 229 1,608 6,969 83,639 Washington............ 57 399 1,730 20 ,760 
ae 184 1,297 5,624 67,491 West Virginia......... 43 304 1,319 15,828 
is dancanenewve 89 626 2,716 32,598 i COTTE Ee 103 728 3,156 37 ,880 
MisSSissippi.....ceccee 20 145 632 7,586 ik. ctsseeenses 5 32 138 1,666 
PER icaissnavancee 126 890 3,857 46, 295 
Ee 17 121 526 6,320 
ee 29 205 892 10,708 Wi vincicccenacses 4, 967 34,870 (151,105 {1,813,271 
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Application of Policyholders Dividends 
During 1947 







































































































































Applied to Paid in Cash or 
Shorten Applied in 
Applied to Endowment to Applied to Pur. Liquidation Left with Company Accident Total Dividends 
Name of C:mpany Pay Renewal Premium Paid-up Addition | to Loans or to Accumulate and Received 
Premiums Paying Period and Annuities Notes at Interest Health by Policyholders 
$ Amount % $ Amourit | % $ Amount % $ Amount % $ Amount % $ Amount *% $ Amount ¢ 
Acacia Mutual Life Ins..... 97,690 14,2 eee 10,219 1.5 580,177 [84.3 eee eee 687,997 100.6 
Aetna Life Ins. Co..ssesees 1,230,356 31.4 coe 91,407] 2.3 924,520 [23.6 1,672,318 [41.7 eos 3,918,600 100.0 
American National Ins...... eee eee eee 1,667 [190.0 eee eee 1,667 100.0 mn 
Atlantic Life Ins. Co...... 9,442 | 54.9 295] .2 26,304] 15.8 277451 116.5 20,936 112.6 a 166,429 | 100°9 uit 
Bankers Life Ins., Iowa.... 1,035,495 26.7 coe 261,270] 6.7 152,291 3.9 | 2,361,433 [60.9 68,871 1.8] 3,879,359 100.0 
Bankers Life Ins., Nebr.... 73,053 | 11.5 nes 84,494] 13.3 315,726 |49.7 161,949 }25.5 wn 635,222 | 100.0 
Berkshire Life Ins. Co..... 124,956 17.9 eee 103,771 | 14.8 41,727 | 6.0 428,667 161.3 eee 699,121 100.0 
Calif.-Western States Life. a 67,940 9.7 coe a 57,468] 7.8 8,752 1.2 a 608,635 |81.9 eee 742,795 100.0 
Central Life Assur. Soctlety b 283,300 29.6 cee b 274,074] 28.6 b 13,402 1.4 b 396,219 [40.4 eee 957, 4% 100.0 
olonial Life Ins. of Amer. eee eee eee 933 |100.0 ees eee 933 | 100.0 
Cciumbus Mutual Life Ins... 298,227 38.5 eee 24,016 3.1 31,397 4.0 54.4 eee 774,994 | 100.0 
Commonwealth Life Ins...... 17,319 0.2 eee 42 1 162 5 49.2 cos 34,491 
Connecticut General Life... 1,231,313 62.3 2,565 1 28,188 1.4 57,978 | 2.9 ,060 133.3 1,976,104 
Connecticut Mutual Life. 2, 907,52 37.5 ese 229,245 3.0 210,047 2.7 4,399, 42 56.8 ° 7,746,242 
Continental American Life.. 184,328 43.7 eee 129,929] 30.8 13,951 3.3 94,056 [22.2 422,263 
Continental Assurance Co. 246.530 | 52.7 one 64,881 | 13.9 19,947 | 4.2 136,295 [29.2 ses 467,553 
Equitable Life Assur....... 15,701,383 | 24.4 nen 5,0 7.9 21,829,062 133.9 [14,122,458 [21.9 7,606,535 | 11.9] 64,353,523 a 
Equitable Life Ins......+++ | 1,019,744] 36.6 ; 4.9 126,012 | 4.6 | 1,501,333 [53.9 eee 2,784,393 
Parmers & Bankers Life..... 3,118 33.0 5.4 4,442 [47.0 1,352 [14.6 eee 9,446 
Pederal Life Insurance..... 2,289 28.0 F, 3,741 8.5 27,196 61.3 ~— 43,887 
Pidelity Mutual Life....... 554,131 32.3 105 66,776 3.9 %, 709 53.2 ees 1,714,716 | 100.0 
Pranklin Life Insurance.... 16,040 2.4 eos 53,609 764 209,635 58.8 cee 677,835 | 100.0 
General American Life...... a 173,289 34.6 ees 18,851 3.8 80,162 44.9 3,841 7 501 , 521 100.0 
Great Southern Life........ 10,622 6.5 a 33,431 | 20.4 13,934 8.5 7,295 60.2 ee 164,249 | 100.0 a 
Guarantee Mutual Life...... 44,330 40.0 eee 7,574 7.0 8,053 45.8 eee 112,460 | 100.0 Aetr 
Guardian Life Ins. Co...... 806 ,044 33.2 eee 121,879 5.0 179,242 54,4 2,428,825 | 100.0 Amer 
Home Life Ins.,New York.... 742,338 40.2 eee 77,166 4.2 64,563 52.1 ° 1,644,336 | 100.0 Ame 
Home Life Ins., Phila.....-. a 8,213 5.3 eos a 44,485] 28.5 a 12 66.2 156,065 | 100.0 Bank 
Tllinois Bankers Life...... 25,991 30.0 eee 1,704 2.0 39,606 3 22.2 eee 86,521 100.0 Beri 
Indianapolis Life.se.sssees 159, 902 35.4 eee 9,018 2.0 6,798 1.5 275,423 [61.1 eee 451,141 100.0 — 
Jefferson Standard.......+. 388 ,083 29.5 eee 9, 733 8 233,429 17.8 677,485 | 51.9 a pay 
John Hancock Mutual.......++ | 17,305,598 538.1 ces 291 ,647 1.0 362,610 1.2 0,211,802 | 34.3 1,601,796 5.4 Con: 
Kansas City Life...sssseees a 154,072 55.0 eee 734 3 91,851 [32.8 33,387 | 11.9 ove Cons 
Life Insurance Co. oveces 185 3.5 eee 562] 10.6 4,553 | 85.9 “ee eee 
Life & Casualty...e.cs.ssees 590] 19.3 coe 411] 13.4 560 |18.3 501 | 49.0 coe Cont 
Lincoln National Life...... 68,429] 24.3 ees 10,221 3.6 11,260 | 4.0 192,115 | 68.1 cee Cont 
Manhattan Life Ins....+.+++ 103,110 1.7 ee6 5,520 2.8 6,989 3.5 83,640 | 42.0 eco Equ! 
Massachusetts Mutual....... 3,629,085 30.1 eve 721,919] 6.0 11,303,303 [10.8 | 6,396,657 | 53.1 ’e0 Equi 
Metropolitan Life....+.ss++.+ | 65,897,481 44.5 coe 10,993,402] 7.4 [49,494,053 | 33.4 9,332,538 | 6.3 12,452,243 8.4 e 169, n6 Pid 
Minnesota Mutual Life...... 275,253 24.2 eee 48,062 4.2 281 , 566 | 24.8 532,574 | 46.8 eee *137, 754 09.0 es 
Monumental Life...ss..s++. 75,530] 76.0 ene 7,954] 8.0 8,482} 8.5 77,445] 7.5 ane 99,413 | 100.0 coat 
Mutual Benefit Life BMbcace 6, 981 ,635 St .1 313,805} 2.3 957, 786 7.0 | 1,359,271 9.9 4,058,927 | 29.7 ee 13,671,424 | 100.0 Ind! 
Mutual Life InsS..cesscseees 9,087,661 57.5 eee 4,678,286] 29.6 348,024] 2.3 1,677,663 | 10.6 ee 15,791,634 | 10 Jef 
Mutual Trust Life....sssess 286,120 24.9 eee 35,309 3.1 38, 986 3.4 ce 790,463 | 68.6 ° 1,159,578 10 
National Life...scocscsseee 2,229,390 43.5 694,490] 13.6 487,196 9.5 1,709,187 | 33.4 100, 
New York Life InS....se0.0+] 12,297,312 29.7 101 ,308 »2] 3,007,752 7.3 | 1,683,854 4.1 | 24,251,465 | 53.7 ° 109, 
New England Mutual......+e. 5,341, 764 45.0 eos 879,737] 7.4 969,069] 8.1 4,685,596 | 39.5 ° 100 
Northern Life Ins..........+ 61,553 16.6 482 1 829 2 18,626,} 5.0 296,004 | 78.1 . 10 
Northwestern Mutual.......- 22,919,225] 55.7 13,666,163] 33.2 [3,048,789] 7.4 ,501,681 | 3.7 10 
Northwestern National Life. 170,984 13.4 15,006 1.2 21,719 1.7 544,851 | 42.7 522,648 | 41.0 e 1 
Occidental Life Ins.,Calif. a 104,741 8.0 eee a 26,033 2.0 fa 211,171 | 16.2 2 
Ohio National Life....... ee a 84,992 16.8 ees a 52,798] 10.5 a 17,409] 3.4 
Pacific Mutual Life......+- 444,249 34.5 eee 88,898 6.9 85,624] 6.€ 
Pan American Life.....ssees a 2,185 3 ee a 1,626 2 a 592 1 
Penn Mutual Life....... eoce 3,123,670 29.5 oe 314,489] 3.0 359, 86¢ 3.4 Mut 
Phoenix Mutual Life........ 655,228 21.2 ee 70,051 2.3 135,365 4.4 Mut 
Provident Mutual Life...... 2,342,837] 52.7 és 149,270] 3.4 190,392] 4.3 Mut 
Prudential Insurance Co....]| 25,787,808] 29.0 e 37 ,370, 623 42.0 1,547,799] 13.0 3.2 Nat! 
Security Mutual Life, N. Y. 1%, 286 37.8 eee 70,5 574] 13.6 41,620 8.0 8 Nat: 
Southland Life. .ccccsscsees a 8,610 11.8 eee a 1,383 1.9 a 54,609] 74.9 ¥ 
new 
Southwestern Life Ins...... a 502 8 eee a 9,651] 15.3 a 52,891 | $3.9 ese ° eed 
State Life INS. .ccccceseees 122,894 24.8 coe 85,891] 17.3 94,337] 19 32,498 ° ree 
State Mutual Life, Mass.... 1,316,599 34.6 eee 247,681 6.5 272,023 7.1 £ 1,971 ,G4¢ ° onic 
Sun | yt Ins., Md. eoee ° eee eee 56,687 1 @®.0 ees ° 
Union Central Life. BOR aed 1,671, 616 48.6 eee 179, 464 5.2 200,393 5.8 & 1,339,656] 40.4 eee Ohte 
Union Mutual Life Ins...... 195 784 40.0 eee 27,474 5.6 37,547 7.7 225,054] 46.0 3,194 7 Pac! 
Volunteer State Life, oe 44) 54.2 eee 22 690 | 32 275} 13.0 Pan 
Ceensages n National ins.:.: 20° 42.8 eee 4, Of 8.4 6,118] 12 17,399] 36.1 cee Pen 
st Coast Life Ins.....+++ 60, 698 27.5 eee 49,954] 22.6 7,843 3 102,364] 46.3 cee Phos 
pe a Lite Te. ssssnseees a 8.168 3.6 ese a 71,273} 31.3 a 3,833 1 a 144,560] 63.4 eee 
Pre: 
Totals 1947 ied Companies). 210,589,619 38.7 466,997 0.1 98,729,560 18.1 127,570,731 23.5 24,736,412 4.5 543,979,953 100.0 Pro’ 
Totals 1946. coccessesee 200,081,729 42.8 485,912 0.1! 38,774,911 18.3 113,965,148 23.5 . 485,724, = 100.0 Pru 
Totals 1945...0. eecccccces + 203,616,964 45.2 9,83 0.1 81,626,045 18.2 98,962,229 21.9 ° 450,821, 100.0 Rel: 
BOCAS WS vccccvevserees .+ 198,281,133 47.4 619,003 0.1 57, 149, 135 +7 74,297,163 17.8 87,941,232 21.0 ° 418,267,666 100.0 Sou 
Totals 1943 ..ccccccsccssese 185,687, 723 47.6 623,079 0.2 56, 966,391 14.6 69,383,357 17.8 77,37 "732 19.8 ° 391,131,332 100.9 _ 
Stat 
* The 1947 statement includes a breakdown of accident and health business; d Includes $5,375 applied to increase Non-Forfeiture benefits. oe 
prior years do not. e Includes $22,151 applied under Non-Forfeiture value Uni 
a Includes coupons. f Includes $399,018 interest. Uni 
> Excludes Il?inois Life Pund. g Includes $304,521 interest. om 
¢ Includes $3,791 applied under non-forfeiture values. ° 
t 
+ 
a 
—_ 
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Life Insurance Policies Matured During 1947 
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ey 
'idends 
red 
holders 
Tr rr iry Death Maturity Disabili 
Ld 
; Lapse Change Surrender Expiry D aturity Disability 
— 
| 7 100.0 
100.0 
, Hey Wn ncn 
1 100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
109.0 
100.0 
ia Pay ts UnderA ity Cont 
100, ayments Under Annul ontracts as o 
109,0 
100.0 f K 
100.0 a —___—__—__- a $$ $$$ 
00.0 Individual Annuities Out standing December 31, 1947¢ 
100.0 
100 - Income Now Payable Deferred Fully Paid Deferred Not Fully Paid Total 
100.0 Average Average Average Average 
100.0 Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual Annual 4nnual Annual 
100.0 nuit ie n > No. TIneome Income No. Income Income No. Tnecme Tneome No. Income Income ’ 
100.0 3 % $ Vij so: eS 3 5 $ 3 $ 3 
100.0 Aetna Life...ccecsees 10,392,186 43.9 5,340,978 | 12,326 [4,167,158 338 2,035 812,274 399 7,318] 5,988,506 818 | 21,679 | 10,967,938 506 
100.0 American National.... 520,201 6.4 -190,174 566 198,131 350 212 36,2 3€ 171 3,784] 2,584,156 683] 4,562 | 2,818,523 | 618 
100.0 American United...... 337 ,000 27.4 —138, 961 596 168,485 315 199 146,410 736 1,61€ 994,021 615 | 2,413] 1,328,916 31 
100.0 Bankers Life, Iowa. 840,651 11.9 227,560] 1,795 80 530 249,950 471 2,683] 1,457,435 54 5,008 | 2,210, 721 44) 
100,0 Berkshire Life......-. 421,230 25.6 -223,133 1,75 313 62 156,949 206 5,858] 2,618,663 447 8,370 3, 323,950 397 
100.0 Business Men's Assur. 924,251 32.0 713 »699 518 157,789 30£ 68 11,338 167 2,602] 1,076,744 414 3,188 1,245,871 391 
1 - Colunbs an National... 307,150 28.9 674 309 457 201 ,626 at) 6590 341 , 446 523 1,781 751,295 422 
00.9 columbus Mutual. oa 76 , 449 7.8 261 304 13 7,510 578 2,633 921,078 350 2,907 1,007,857 347 
100.0 Seoastaens General | 5,659,236 38.3 7,614 31 6,920 2,029,062 293 8,991} 7,171,395 798 | 23,525 | 11,720,910 498 
by Connecticut Mutual...j/ 3,045,969 27.4 11,337 0 1,043 276,22 165 16,778] 8.925, 752 532 | 29,158 | 13,167,867 452 
106.9 Continental American. 172,417 18,1 53,963 53 18,210 344 57 419 1,919] 1,448,520 755] 2,029] 1,490,634 735 
100.0 Continental Assur... 576,5 10.2 122,125 372 146,822 39° 87 I1€ 2 ,O%€ 1,423,779 679 2,555 1,598,095 625 
100.0 Equitable Life, N.Y,.. 406, 7 50.6 15,437,071 [127,954 | 34197,154 252 136,950 1€ 446 [142,990/87,305, 741 614 [307,894 136,470,345 443 
100,0 Equitable Life, Iowa. 357, 27.9 -1,0718, 756 3,778 971,336 S7 1,540 45,39: 419 12,363] 7,177,859 581] 17,681 8, 794,588 497 
100.0 Pidelity Mutual...... 18.0 23,750 2,461 687. 421 279 1,605 540,540 337 4,332] 2,250,103 519 8,398 3,478,064 414 
“ge Pranklin Life........ 1,661,268 25.0 1,131,033 486 124,761 257 1,716 874,439 510 10,043] 2,064,717 205} 12,250 3,063,917 250 
Guardian Life.... 160,650 5.1 82,409] 1,326 505,945 382 430 194,187 452 2,339] 1,271,794 544] 4,095] 1,971,926 482 
Home Life, N.Y... - 250,611 9,1 190,950 1,058 408,953 387 533 238,351 447 1,408] 1,004,941 714 2,999 1,652,245 551 
Indianapolis Life.... 322 , 802 23.4 105,903 294 74,419 253 428 140,477 328 747 418,047 560 1,469 632,943 431 
Jefferson Standard... 255, 788 $3.3 23,556 488 177,095 363 461 218,586 474 1,381] 1,135,563 822 2,330 1,531,244 657 
John Hancock Mutual. .j 17,210,648 40.6 725,053 | 19,563 | 7,455,876 381 9,367 2,845,074 304 68, 323}|37,103,539 543] 97,253 | 47,404,489 487 
Kansas City Life..... 183,666 5.4 869 2,765 607,844 22 2,161 112,727 52 2,400] 1,113,182 464 7,326 1,833,753 250 
Life Ins. Co. of Va..j 1,544,490 45.5 1,231,526 883 342,268 388 291 203,335 699 1,147 825, 836 720 2,321 1,371,439 $91 
Lincoln Liberty...... 655 2 640 eee ees one 245 a ere 986 a eee 1,231 a eee 
Lincoln National 835,991 8.9 -39,089 2,740 714,352 261 168 260, 837 340 6,297] 3,823,277 607 9,805 4,798,466 489 
Manhattan Life....... 573,302 29.7 251,227 913 288, 320 316 159 29,057 183 1,626 974,844 600 2,698 1,292,221 479 
Massachusetts Mutual.| 4,777,659 31.6 2,950,508} 14,570 | 4,380, 764 301 2,369 924,687 390 23, 862)14,123,054 592] 40,801 | 19,428,505 476 
Metropolitan Life,...j 11,349,991 15,1 8,607,526 9,934 | 3,729,184 375 607 232,886 384 3,834] 2,773,772 723| 14,375 6,735, 642 469 
Midland Mutual....... 205,488 21.6 94,733 601 146,058 243 294 60,263 205 3,145 951,126 302 4,040 1,157,447 286 
Minnesota Mutual..... 378,554 11.8 250,376 1,405 286 ,430 204 356 47,921 135 5,717] 1,276,284 223 7,478 1,610,635 215 
Mutual Benefit....... 1,737,515 13.3 -53,850 3,360 | 1,369, 761 408 651 247,150 380 5,214] 2,773,619 532 9,225 4,390,530 476, 
Mutual Life, N.Y 765,981 5.2 -148,624] 17,121 | 6,379,695 373 6,541 4,138,095 633 a 6,481,850 468] 37,522 | 16,999,640 453 
Mutual Trust...... 249,466 11.5 163,724 458 106,545 233 297 71,269 240 3 319,420 489 1,408 497,234 353 
National L. & A...... 52,099 1.5 18,252 114 43,608 383 1,012 340 , 805 337 4,571] 2,643,450 578 5,697 3,027, 863 $31 
National Life, vt.. 4 2,245,051 26.0 -1,022,274] 11 661 | 3,952,724 339 488 130,144 267 7,535] 4,920,835 653] 19,684 9,003,693 457 
New England Mutual...J 2,413,292 15.8 875,962] 10,969 | 3,207,478 292 2,823 658,471 233 19,933]11,404,950 572] 33,725] 15,270,906 453 
New York Life. 2, 7.5 581,539] 36,994 14p65, 864 380 9,991 8,665,917; 867 27,161] 20,626, 358 759] 74,146] 43,358,139 58s 
Worthvestern Mutu 11.8 -1,162,432] 15,388 | 4,418,515 287 795 340 , 980 429 18,367] 8,326,345 453 34,550 13,085, 840 379 
Oceidental Life, Cal. 15,992 2 aa 4,793 1,617 509,232 315 360 173,789 483 2,786} 1,539,613 553 4,763 2,242,634 471 
Ohio National........ 119,347 6.2 65,133 684 211,950 310 426 202,429 475 1,973] 1,342,318 680 3,083 1, 736,697 563 
Ohio State...... eocee 54,112 5.6 40,084 172 45,414 264 Jas 50, 367 350 549 339,167 618 865 434,948 S03 
Pacific Mutual......4 459,523 10.2 11,910 4,197 | 1,383,894 330 1,003 208,401 208 7,808] 3,841,060 492] 13,008 5,433, 355 418 
Pan American, cored 816,847 24.8 401,981 421 123,443 293 520 371 ,O85) 714 1,071 986, 325 921 2,012 1,480,853 73% 
Penn Mutual... ° 4,752,434 37.6 | -2,049,504] 19,603 | 6,202,204 316 | 4,487 5,228,790] 1,165 | 14,547] 7,884, 362 541] 38,637] 19,315,356 500 
Phoenix Mutual, eo 1,813,252 23.0 230,607 7,629 | 2,735,724 349 739 138,003 173 13,936] 6,678,740 479) 22,564 9,552,467 423 
Presbyterian Min.Pun 295,312 19.6 ba, 300 1,144 235,972 206 2 77 39 288 124,799 433 1,434 360, 848 252 
Provident Mutual.....) 2,444,675 39,1 548, 350 8,040 | 2,613,728 325 536 170,871 319 5,922] 2,888,934 488] 14,498 5,673,533 391 
Prudential.... coe 0-4 13,599,094 14,8 " "304. 743] 18,073 » 420,825 411 1,201 434,873 362 16,198} 9,425,211 562] 35,472] 17,280,909 487 
Reliance Life. cess 389,733 9.3 -97,129 1,082 294,837 72 263 77,818 296 1,206 71 5; 867 594 2,551 1,088,522 427 
Southland E8iP.cccaed 33,353 3.8 ~97,889 892 30,950 37 16,569 448 420 244,909 583 1,349 292,428 217 
Stand ard Ins.@ 2.2... 78,229 10.8 43,957 368 109,050 296 178 41,542 233 275 135,852 494 821 286,444 349 
— State Mutual....... 1,445,907 24.2 370, 774 2,624 983,897 375 266 61 ,680) 232 3,280] 1,746,575 532 6,170 2,792,152 453 
Teachers Ins, & Ann. 3,654,894 95.0 2,455,080 6,037 | 3,777,369 626 | 26,142 4,150,466 159 16,578] 29,244,561 1,764] 48,757] 37,172,396 762 
Travelers...... eoecsed 2,632,677 19,4 1,922,138 9,922 | 4,505,431 454 2,864 2° , 944,006} 1,028 10,005} 9,559,912 956 |] 22,791 | 17,009,349 746 
Un tion Cer Leccccces 1,390,145 20.8 623,215 7,505 | 2,615,152 348 2,301 1 "005, 510) 437 10,869] 9,581,899 882] 20,675] 13,202,561 639 
United Be onefit. 925,556 12.9 526,096 398 272,721 533 843 997,166] 1,183 3,995} 3,396,906 850 5,236 4,606,193 880 
—— * Data in this table was taken from the "Spectator Life Year Book ' Por other companies see Year Book. 
— ? ludes group annuities 1d supplementary contracts. 
. rte erly the Oregon Mutual Life Insurance Company Name changed to above in 1946 
a, Optional. 
\ 
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T’S ALWAYS great fun having a few drinks with Fred Voice. For 

my money, he’s the smartest and most stimulating guy in the whole 
business. His name isn’t really Fred Voice, but Ill call him that for 
reasons that will be perfectly obvious. He loves to work, play, talk and 
drink. Best of all, he likes to talk. A combination of the last two, how- 
ever, is irresistible. 

Fred is one of those fellows who not only carries the tune but picks 
the song. It didn’t take him long the other day. 

Immediately after ordering two scotch and sodas, he asked, “Do you 
know the biggest and most important fact in the whole life insurance 
business?” 

I learned long ago not to try to answer Fred’s build-up questions. I 
just sat still and tried to look fascinated. 

“You’d never learn it from the officials,” he went on, “but the biggest 
fact is the unionization of industrial agents, and that goes all the way 
back to 1939.” 

I looked blank and that got Fred a little mad. “You’re as bad as the 
rest of them”, he said. “You know something happened, but because 
you don’t like it, you forget it. Don’t you know there’s been a union 
for nearly ten years?” 

“It sort of rings a bell some place, Fred’, I answered, “but I haven’t 
thought about it much.” 

“Let me ask you this”, he said. “If you had something to do with the 
foreign policy of the United States, what is it, more than anything 
else, that you couldn’t afford to overlook?” 


“Well”, I stalled, “I guess I'd have to start with the war—very likely 
the first world war.” 


“Of course,” he said, like a first-grade teacher to a kid who just 
spelled ‘cat’ correctly. “That’s your starting point. Wouldn’t you be an 
awful dope, if you started with yesterday?” 


After I had agreed, he went on, “But that’s what the life insurance 
companies are doing as far as agent relations are concerned. They start 
with yesterday. They don’t seem to remember the things they don’t like. 
Really, they fascinate me. They believe that their business is the guts of 
the universe. Their finances control the destiny of the country. Their 
roots are the roots of the people. Yet, they think they’re immune from 
the forces that affect everyone else. They reach their momentous deci- 
sions as if they existed in a vacuum. They seem to believe, on the one 
hand, that they are the foundation of everything that’s going to happen, 
and on the other hand, that they are exempt from the forces that in- 
fluence everyone and everything. They’re like a psychopathic who lives 
in his own dream world.” 

I confess I was impressed, or maybe the drinks (we had two by that 
time) were doing their work. “Do you think,” I asked, “that our ordi- 
nary agents will be unionized?” 

Fred didn’t waste much time over that one. “Of course”, he answered 
“Sf your question doesn’t include a time limitation. I don’t know when 
it will happen. I’m not at ail sure that I'll live to see it. But, obviously, 
it will happen some day. And management ought to make all its impor- 
tant decisions on that premise.” 

“Will you like it?” I asked. 

“That question gives me a pain in the neck”, he answered. “I’m not 
talking about what I like. I’m talking about forces that are irresistible. 
I don’t vote on whether the lamp will light when you press the button 
and send the current through. It will light whether I like it or not. 
It’s got nothing to do with personal preferences.” 

I not only couldn’t think of anything to say, but I didn’t want to say 
it, even if I could. 

After a while Fred asked, “Have you read Joseph Mitchell’s Old Mr. 
Flood?” 

“No”, I answered. 

“Well,” he said, “Flood is 93 and he says ‘old age hasn’t taught me 
a whole lot, but it’s sure taught me the true value of a dollar, a kind 
word, and a drink of whiskey.’ ” 

“What’s that got to do with the biggest fact in the life insurance 
business?” I asked. 

“Nothing whatever”, Fred answered. “But I’ve got to leave now, and 
I like to down my last drink on the right note.” 
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HOW EACH DOLLAR OF... 
INCOME WAS USED IN 1947 


(Concluded from Page 17) 


of the 1947 income dollar received 
by 46 outstanding life insurance 
companies. The resulting pattern 
is indicative of the performance of 
other life insurance companies 
throughout the country which are 
not included in this chart. 

From the total life insurance in- 
come dollar, 15.7 cents was paid out 
during 1947 in the form of death 
benefits to beneficiaries. Living 
policyholders (exclusive of div- 
idends) received 15.0 cents and div- 
idends to policyholders for com- 
panies, which are doing business on 
the participating basis, paid out 7.0 
cents. Payments to living policy- 
holders, including dividends to 
policyholders, was 22.0 cents of each 
dollar as compared with 15.0 cents 
in the form of death benefits and 
would seem to disprove the old 
adage that in life insurance “you 
have to die to win.” 

During 1947 the companies in the 
accompanying table paid out 5.5 
cents of each dollar received for in- 
come payments under life insurance 
contracts. Thus, of the total dollar 
received, these companies paid out, 
directly under their policy contracts 
43.2 cents. These companies also 
added 39.3 cents to assets which are 
used for the protection of policy- 
holders. 

During 1947 only 7.5 cents out of 
every dollar received was paid in 
the form of commissions and agency 
expenses and only 2.3 cents was used 
for home office salaries, including 
salaries of all officers and super- 
visors. 

The above would certainly seem to 
refute, once and for all, the charge 
that is sometimes made that acquisi- 
tion costs in the life insurance busi- 
ness are too high. 

Taxes, licenses and fees as levied 
by states and the various county and 
other authorities accounted for 1.8 
cents of every dollar received. 

Total expenses of the life insur- 
ance companies, shown in the table, 
amounted to only 15.3 cents of the 
income dollar, which includes com- 
missions and agency expenses, taxes 
and fees, home office salaries, in- 
vestment expenses and all other 
operating costs. Assets adjustment 
used only 2.2 cents of the income 
dollar. Therefore, 82.5 cents of 
every dollar income was either re- 
turned or credited to policyholders, 
and only 17.5 cents was used for all 
expenses and taxes. 


- pbloug City Streets - 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


SHREVEPORT: Not long ago, in 
this up-and-coming Louisiana city, 
I had a chance to talk with the offi- 
cers of the College Education In- 
surance Company which has _ its 
home office at 203 Wall Street. This 
company was chartered on March 
15, 1947 and began business on 
July 1 of the same year. There were 
5,000 shares with a par value of 
$10, which were sold at $15 to pro- 
vide an initial capital of $50,000 
and a surplus of $25,000. The com- 
pany writes industrial life (maxi- 
mum of $1,000 for an individual) 
and includes 20-pay life, whole life 
and hospitalization and _ funeral 
coverages. Officers of the company 
are: M. H. Tobias, president; H. C. 
Abbott, vice-president; J. F. Bar- 
berousse, secretary and treasurer; 
and T. L. Brosig, actuary. The Col- 
lege Education has had a very suc- 
cessful initiation and Actuary Bro- 
sig tells me that plans are afoot for 
business expansion and _ increased 
agency activity. Incidentally, Lousi- 
ana is rapidly coming to the fore in 
levels of life insurance production. 
Records for May of 1948 showed 
that the State had a gain of Il 
per cent amounting to $13,428,000. 
Many States top it in aggregate 
volume, but the Lousiana trend is 
definitely upward. 


HOUSTON: Who says that life in- 
surance does not offer immediate 
income opportunities to men who 
have the energy and will to start 
with a bang? Not long ago, the 
agency in this Texas boom-city of 
the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America, Newark, N. J., took 
part in that company’s nationwide 
sales contest. At that time, two of 
the agency’s members hung up 
newcomers’ records. Edwin 0. 
Nimitz sold $200,000 of life insur- 
ance in a month and Oren R. Soules 
sold $75,000 in the same period. 
The remarkable part about their 
production figures was first, neither 
of the men had been in life insur- 
ance more than two months; second, 
they got their production in a State 
which has 93 legal reserve life in- 
surance home-offices of its own. 
That figure compares with 27 com- 
panies in Illinois and 21 in New 
York. It must be admitted that the 
Texas total of 93 companies in- 
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cludes limited-form and all other 
types. But the 93 companies all 
write legal reserve policies and 
all of them must be included in 
the State’s grand total. It must 
further be noted that Texas has de- 
veloped some of the nation’s out- 
standing life insurance companies, 
both as to size and as to public 
service performed, 


TULSA: Stopped off here for a 
brief chat with—among others— 
J. E. Karr, vice-president of the 
Atlas Life Insurance Company, 
which has its home office in this 
bustling Oklahoma metropolis. The 
company is going along very nicely 


and is making gains in life insur- 


ance in force, although there has: 
been some falling off in business 
of all companies in Oklahoma. For 
instance, Statewide production for 
all companies showed a drop of 
about four per cent in the fifth 
month of ‘this year. Despite this, 
the May gross life insurance pro- 
duction for Oklahoma totaled $15,- 
408,000...If that pace is maintained 
for ordinary life insurance as a 
monthly average for 1948, the 
Oklahoma ordinary life insurance 
written in the twelve-month period 
might reach $190,000,000. Mr: Karr, 
like most successful business men 
in the Sooner State, sees the next 
five years as a period of intensive 
growth in the Southwest. 


DALLAS: It will be recalled that 
Selby Rawlins was recently pro- 
moted to be agency director of the 
Reserve Loan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. A picture of Mr. Rawlins ap- 
peared in The Spectator in August, 
1948, together with the news of his 
promotion. Subsequently, the com- 
pany named Everett B. Hubbard 
as agency secretary, and he is now 
thoroughly settled in that post. Mr. 
Hubbard, who had previously been 
assistant home-office cashier with 
the Reserve Loan Life, started in 
the business in 1939 with the Dallas 
agency of the Aetna Life of Hart- 
ford. He joined the Reserve Loan 
Life in 1946 after his discharge from 
the armed forces. A native of 
Corpus Christi, Mr. Hubbard was 
educated in the public schools of 
Dallas and at Southern Methodist 
University. 
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Sy Forrest L. Uortou 


Analyst and advisor in Estate and Tax Matters 


OR a number of years, unsuc- 

cessful attempts have been 

made in the courts to establish 
the unconstitutionality of the “three 
per cent rule” for taxing annuity 
income. This wholly arbitrary per- 
centage method for determining the 
income portion of amounts re- 
ceived by annuitants definitely re- 
sults in the taxability of capital as 
income and should be declared un- 
constitutional once and for all. Even 
the taxing officials have at last 
acknowledged the injustice of this 
rule of taxation, and have requested 
Congress to change it. 

However, the courts still con- 
tinue to ignore the true facts, and 
have been unwilling to offer any re- 
lief whatsoever to the annuitant- 
taxpayer. Can it be that they fail 
to understand simple mathematics? 

It is most certainly hoped that 
Congress will take cognizance of 
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this matter during the coming ses- 
sion, and forever discard the pres- 
ent “three per cent rule’, or any 
other fixed percentage method of 
taxing annuity income. 


A recent decision of the Court of 
Claims of the United States in the 
case of Clairmont L. Egtvedt v. The 
United States, handed down on Oc- 
tober 4, 1948, so clearly indicates 
the false reasoning which has been 
adopted by the courts to uphold the 
constitutionality of this taxing pro- 
vision, that a review of the opinion 
should be of great interest. 

In 1937, Mr. Egtvedt purchased 
four annuity contracts for a consid- 
eration of $25,000 each—a total of 
$100,000. He was entitled to receive 
an annuity income of $407 a month, 
totalling $4,884 a year. The con- 
tracts were issued on the install- 
ment refund basis, at an assumed 
interest rate of 3% and a loading 


factor of 642% of the gross con- 
sideration. 
The taxpayer contended: 


(1) That no income or profit is 
received under such contracts until] 
he has first recovered the original 
cost of the policies; that in the year 
1938 it was not certain whether he 
would ever receive a profit or in- 
come on the policies; and, conse- 
quently, that a tax on a portion of 
the annuity income is a tax on 
capital and beyond the power of 
Congress to impose. 

(2) That, even assuming that a 
portion of the annuity payments 
which equals a fair interest return 
on the original investment is in- 
come, the law attempts to tax more 
than this amount. 

The following example was given 
to substantiate this second conten- 
tion: 

Three per cent on the considera- 
tion of $100,000 would be $3,000 a 
year, or $250 a month. Hence, in 
view of the fact that he received 
$407 the first month, $157 of this 
payment must have represented 
capital. For the next month, the 
interest should be computed on the 
original investment of $100,000 re- 
duced by $157, and the interest for 
each succeeding month should be 
similarly computed on the original 
investment reduced by portions of 
previous payments which were in 
excess of the interest on the re- 
duced capital. 

Of course, the present law does 
not recognize this method of re- 
ducing the original investment, but 
continues to tax as income an 
amount equal to 3% of the entire 
original investment, until the entire 
consideration has been recovered 
tax-free, after which time the full 
amount of the annuity income is 
taxable. 

Naturally, the taxpayer was ab- 
solutely correct in his second con- 
tention, and the example given is 
substantially correct in its assump- 
tions. In other words, the insurance 
company could promptly produce a 
formula setting forth exactly how 
much of each annuity payment is 
income and how much is capital. It 
makes no difference whatsoever 
how much the company earns on 
the amount invested by the annui- 

tant. If it earns more than the 3% 
assumed in the computation of the 
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annuity consideration, such excess 
earnings go into the company’s 
treasury. The annuitant is going to 
receive his income on a 3% as- 
sumed basis—no more and no less. 
Furthermore, the insurance com- 
pany, in its calculations, did not 
figure that it would earn 3% on the 
entire amount invested by the an- 
nuitant, but on a constantly de- 
creasing reserve fund. 


No Income Received 


In opposition to the taxpayer’s 
first contention that no income or 
profit is received under such con- 
tracts until he has first recovered 
the original cost of the policies, the 
Court states: “The evidence shows 
that from the standpoint of an in- 
surance company each payment 
represents, in part, interest on the 
investment. We cannot, therefore, 
say that such part is capital, and 
nontaxable, in the hands of the an- 
nuitant.” It would appear that the 
Court is correct in this position. 
However, it continues: 

“Plaintiff next contends that, 
even if it be conceded that some 
part of each annuity payment was 
income and, therefore, subject to 
be taxed, the amount arbitrarily 
designated by the statute for in- 
clusion in gross income cannot be 
reconciled with the best evidence 
available as to what portions of the 
annuity payments received by him 
in 1938 and 1939 were, and what 
portions of the payments received 
in the future will be gain derived 
by plaintiff from his investment of 
capital in the annuity policies. This 
contention is based primarily upon 
the American Annuitants’ Male Se- 
lect Table of Mortality, rated down 
one year, under which the proba- 
bility, in August 1937, that plaintiff 
would survive another 53 years was 
less than one-half of one per cent. 
Such mortality tables are used by 
insurance and annuity companies 
in determining rates of insurance 
and annuities for certain groups of 
people. They are based on a limited 
number of lives and, while reliable 
in connection with certain deter- 
minations, we think such evidence 
is not determinative of the question 
presented. We cannot accept such 
evidence as_ sufficient, standing 
alone, to establish the fact that a 
Substantial portion of the annuity 
Payments received by plaintiff did 


not constitute income, nor as suffi- 
cient evidence to show that the 
action of Congress in fixing, after 
a full investigation, the measure of 
the taxable income in connection 
with receipt of such annuities was 
without foundation, wholly arbi- 
trary and, therefore, void under the 
Sixteenth Amendment.” 


Continuing, the Court says: “It is 
not enough that plaintiff may show 
or that we may find the tax to be 
harsh and inequitable in its appli- 
cation and perhaps in need of re- 
vision. Arguments as to the ex- 
pediency of levying such a tax in 
the manner and on the basis set 
forth in Section 22(b) (2), or of 
the economic mistake which may be 
involved in its imposition, are 
beyond judicial cognizance... . 

“The provision of the Revenue 
Act of 1938 with which we are here 
concerned was first enacted in the 
Revenue Act of 1934. . . . In its re- 
port of H. R. 7835, which became 
the Revenue Act of 1934, the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives gave the follow- 
ing explanation of its investigations 
and conclusions in support of the 
change in Section 213(b) (2) of the 
1936 Act, which became Section 
22(b) (2) of the 1934 Act: 

“The present law does not tax 
annuities arising under contracts 
until the annuitant has received an 
aggregate amount of payments 
equal to the total amount paid for 
the annuity. Payments to annui- 
tants are, in fact, based upon mor- 
tality tables which purport to re- 
flect a rate of return sufficient to 
enable the annuitant to recover his 
cost and in addition thereto a low 
rate of return on his investment. 
The change continues the policy of 
permitting the annuitant to recoup 
his original cost tax-free but re- 
quires him to include in his gross 
income a portion of the annual pay- 
ments in an amount equal to 3% 
of the cost of the annuity. While 
this per*cent used is arbitrary, it 
approximates the rate of return in 
the average annuity. 

“Statistics show that an increas- 
ing amount of capital is going into 
the purchase of annuities, with the 
result that income taxes are post- 
poned indefinitely. The change 
merely places the return on this 
form of investment on the same 
basis as other forms of investment 


by taking that portion of each pay- 
ment which in fact constitutes in- 
come.’ ” 

At this point, it might be well to 
ponder on certain points contained 
in the foregoing quoted material. 
First, the Court says that it cannot 
accept the evidence “as sufficient to 
show that the action of Congress 
in fixing, after a full investigation, 
the measure of the taxable income 
in connection with receipt of such 
annuities was without foundation, 
wholly arbitrary and, _ therefore 
void under the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment.” However, in support of its 
opinion, it quotes from the report 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
which frankly admits that “the 
percentage is arbitrary.” 

This conflict of views is, however, 
of only minor importance. The 
glaring error occurs in the report 
of the committee to the effect that 
3% “approximates the rate of re- 
turn in the average annuity.” The 
Court fails to recognize that this 
statement is false and misleading. 
Annuitants never have, and prob- 
ably never will, receive a return of 
3% on their investment (the con- 
sideration paid by them). What 
they do receive is a fixed amount of 
income for life or for a term of 
years, such income being made up 
of their own investment, plus an 
assumed rate of interest on a de- 
pleting reserve fund, after loading 
charges. By no stretch of the im- 
agination could this be 3% of the 
consideration paid for the contract, 
especially if the assumed interest 
rate is only 3%. Hence, a require- 
ment to include in the annuitant’s 
gross income more than 3 per cent 
of the depleted capital fund is a 
requirement to include “capital” in 
the guise of income, and such a 
requirement should be declared un- 
constitutional. 

Further justifying its decision, 
the Court states: “Thus the formula 
employed by Congress in Section 
22(b) (2) for taxing a portion of 
the payments received from the in- 
vestment of funds in annuity con- 
tracts does not purport to directly 
charge with a tax the source from 
which the payments are derived. On 
the contrary, as stated in Manne v. 
Commissioner: ‘Congress, in provid- 
ing that the return from such an- 


(Continued on Page 60) 
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: SALUTE TO EVELYN SHULER * 
It is most unusual for the Spectator to award a 
Salute to the same person within a six-month period. 
However, it also is unusual for anyone to do as won- 


derful a job as Evelyn Shuler—with the sole help of 
her “right hand man”, Grace McGuigan—did as chair- 
man of publicity of the recent Life Insurance Ad- 
vertisers Association’s annual meeting. 
For the first time in history, the publicity com- 
mittee of the LAA did a really comprehensive job. 
Not only were texts and digests of the speeches 
supplied (See page 14 of this issue) but the com- 
mittee supplied photographs to the trade press of, CuwNEUn 
not only the featured speakers, but of committee 
chairmen as well. Characteristic, it might be said 
of Miss Shuler, that her photograph was the only he 
one among those missing. 





What Radio 


Has to Say By ase Scegel 


HREE fifteen-minute radio ' . 
scripts, keyed to the farm audi- Associate Editor, The Spectator 

ence, have been made available to 

life underwriters’ associations and 

other groups for broadcasting use. etemenien - : 

The original scripts were intro- — ! HINA EU IML. IN 
duced on the air by Phil Alampi, 
radio farm director of the American 
Broadcasting Company on _his 


“Farm Reporter” program over HE number of persons employed full time in 


Station WJZ, New York. the life insurance business in the United States 
Mr. Alampi’s broadcasts created is well over 315,000, according to the Life Insurance 
so much interest it was decided to Agency Management Association. This is an in- 
rework the material into the more crease of 16,700 during 1947, and is 53,200 more than 
adaptable fifteen-minute length for the number employed at the end of 1945, the last 
general use in the belief that the year of the war. 
scripts might fill a need that has The 1947 increases in personnel were distributed 
long been indicated. through all groups of life insurance workers. The 
overall increase was 6%, with both men and women 
ERE are some insurance did- showing about the same rate of increase. Home 
you-knows: Did you know that office personnel increased 7%, while agency person- 
at the end of 1947 the average nel increased about 5%. 
policyholder had $690 invested Fr 
through life insurance? Did you 
know that at the close of 1947 more ., P . 
than 3,000,000 annuity contracts Life Insurance Personnel in the United States a 
were in force in United States life = — pt 
insurance companies?—Allen Pres- Agency Agency Agency of 
cott, WJZ. Home Cashiers Managers Managers Total 
—_ Office & Clerks & Agents & Agents Personnf oF 
. 0 
AM PETTINGILL, broadcasting NS cntnesenes 26,700 3,200 63,100 80.400 rr a 
over WJZ and the ABC Net- Women ........ 53.800 26.800 2.800 1.400 e730) = 
work, said that profits are only half GE  “ecscavdess 80.500 30,000 65.900 84.800 261.20} P 
of what they seem to be because the 1946 
Grtier te weeth euly batt a5 med os Men .........4. 32,700 3,900 76,800 88.400 rr 
it was. He pointed out that ~ eee 61,700 28.900 3.300 2.000 95,900 " 
house at the present time, if lost, Total .......... 94.400 32.800 80.100 90.400 297,700 
would cost twice as much to replace 1947 
ws 7 +o a oe Pe 35,300 4,300 80.200 93.000 212,800 : 
a Women ........ 66,100 30.200 3,900 1.400 101,600 | 
I might add that you also need Total ........+. 101,400 34,500 84,100 94,400 31440) 
more life insurance to enable your ( 
wife and children to buy the neces- re 
sities of life at today’s prices if fi 
anything happens to you.” mM INUIT Pp 
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173,400 
87,800 
261,200 


201,800 
95,900 
297,700 


212.800 
101,600 
314,400 
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MARY F. BARBER 


Famous First 


The first life insurance policy on record goes back 
a long, long time—365 years ago, to be exact. This 
policy was issued on June 18, 1583, during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

The London Royal Exchange was the name of the 
“company”, and the policy—for $2,000—was issued to 
Richard Marlin on the life of William Gibbons for 
a period of six months. It was underwritten by 13 
persons—each guaranteeing from $125 to $250 each. 

The policy stated that within 60 days after proof 
of death within the six-month period, each guarantor 
would pay the amount of his personal subscription. 

William Gibbons, the assured, lived for 12 months 
after the issue date of the policy. Mr. Marlin, never- 
theless, demanded payment which was, of course, re- 
fused. The case was taken to court. The Court— 
due to purely technical reasons—decided that the 
“company” had to pay. So, not only do we have a 
record of the first life insurance policy, but also the 
first contested death claim, which arose from that 
policy. 








MARY F. BARBER 


the 100 year old Penn Mutual Life—that, in 
brief, is the story of the career of Mary Foster 
Barber. 


F ine playwright to assistant vice-president of 


The first reaction to that well might be, “What a 
tremendous difference!” And yet, there is a definite 
similarity in the essential talents required for these 
two seemingly different types of professions. As 
playwright, it was ideas—ideas that could be set 
down on paper; words which, spoken by the differ- 
ent characters in her play, could convey to her audi- 
ence the feeling that they were one with the char- 
acters portrayed on the stage. 


In the life insurance business, which, to the man 
on the street, sounds prosaic and lacks the glamour 
associated with the theatre, ideas once again come 
into play. Essentially, again there is the problem 
of dramatizing. Only, this time, those ideas have to 
be translated into words which will force the men 
and women of this country, not to lose themselves 
in the character of someone in a play, but to enrich 
their own individual lives through constructive 
thinking. 


Life insurance, which guards man against fear of 
financial strain, must be sold. The selling of any 
commodity or service requires sales promotion and 
planning, and, in 1928, when she joined her present 
company as manager of sales planning and promo- 
tion, the same abilities Miss Barber showed as an 
author were transmitted into plans for actual living. 


Miss Barber began her insurance career 26 years 
ago. Her daily attendance to insurance affairs ever 
since is a far cry from the days when, during the 
first World War, after she had joined the Navy as a 
Yeoman (F), a friend of her mother’s asked, in a 
slightly horrified manner, “Oh, my dear child, will 
you have to go to an office every day?” 


Shortly after the war, Miss Barber joined the 
MacMillan Company in New York City. There, as 
editorial assistant, she was assigned to proof-read 
a book entitled Project Method of Teaching, au- 
thored by John A. Stevenson who was, at that time, 
a vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of New York. 


Finding Miss Barber not only skillful at her job, 
but a warm and genuine person, Mr. Stevenson per- 
suaded her to join his company and assist in the 
preparation of text books for training life under- 
writers. The fact that she had graduated cum laude 
from Barnard college with a Phi Beta Kappa key in 
her possession proved advantageous. 


Miss Barber spent much of her time, and much 
of her energy (which she appears to possess in 
unlimited quantities) doing research on education 
and insurance. Avid for knowledge, and possessed 
of a desire to know the whys and wherefores of any 
given subject, she soon found herself studying away 
at insurance. She felt that she simply had to under- 
stand what a policy was all about before she could 
conscientiously proffer advice to underwriters on 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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4 People PLayes 


Tees was a play at the High School the other 
night and my wife, Mary, and I went to see it. Mary said it 
would be fun. “I asked Mrs. Carr to sit with us,” she said. “Her 
daughter has the leading part, you know, and she'll be alone.” 





The play was good and everybody enjoyed it. 
Young Sally Carr did a fine job of acting, and when she stepped 
out for her curtain calls, the applause made you feel excited. 


I took a sidelong glance at Mrs. Carr and saw 
that her eyes were wet and shining . . . with pride and 
happiness and perhaps a little sadness, too. . . 


When Mary and I got home she said, “You know, 
you have to give Mrs. Carr a lot of credit for bringing up Sally 
the way she has—especially when you consider that it’s 
ten years since her husband died.” 


I said, “Yes, you do.” 


Then I added, “But you have to give credit to her 
husband, too. I remember when I sold John Carr his New 
York Life policies years ago. As things turned out, it was 
his insurance that made all the difference. Otherwise .. . 


” 


“When you look at it that way,” Mary said, 
“you can see that all three of the Carrs had a part in Sally’s 
success tonight—Sally, her mother and her father.” 


I nodded. 


After a long pause Mary said, “The more I think 
of it, the happier I am that you’re in the insurance business. 
In fact, there were more than three people who played leading 
parts in tonight’s play. There were four. You played a 
leading part, too, because you helped see to it that John 
Carr had the life insurance which made everything possible.” 
“Nonsense,” I said. But it made me feel good to 
hear those words from Mary. 


Names used in this advertisement are fictitious. 


C 
< 
NEW YORK LIFE ”? 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 







THE N E W YORK LIFE AGENT IN YOU #0} 
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HE large growth in the use of 

income settlement options in 

connection with life insurance 
benefits has revolutionized the life 
insurance business, both in the field 
and the home office, Roy Forshay, 
policy planning attorney at the 
home office of the Home Life, New 
York, stated, speaking before the 
dinner meeting of the Insurance 
Group, New York Chapter, Special 
Libraries Association. 


“The amount of life insurance 
benefits set aside as future deferred 
payments has grown from $19,- 
000,000 in 1920 to $625,000,000 in 
1947,” Mr. Forshay said. “The 1947 
figure represents 44 per cent of total 
benefits, compared with 5 per cent 
in 1920. This growth of the use of 
deferred payments has had an im- 
portant effect on almost every de- 
partment of a life insurance com- 
pany. 

“In the agency department, the 
field underwriters must be much 
better trained than in years past. 
The settlement agreement depart- 
ment that prepares the deferred 
payment plans has had to expand 
rapidly. In our company, there are 


nearly 20 times as many people em- 
ployed in this department as were 
required only a few years ago. The 
department has 


law a broadened 





area of study to avoid ambiguities 
and draw agreements that conform 
to the laws of the various states. 
“The actuarial department has an 
expanded activity in all the records 
involved in these agreements. The 
department of accounts now must 
maintain a continuing flow of pay- 


CLARENCE 
J. 


MYERS 


Clarence J. Myers has been designated executive vice-president of the New 
York Life, it has been announced by George L. Harrison, chairman of the 
board. Mr. Myers has been a vice-president of the company since December, 
1946. In December, 1942, he was elected secretary. 
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ments where single payments endej 
a case in the past. The investmen 
department must reinvest the fund 
going into the _ supplementary 
agreement reserves and keep them 
profitably invested, some of them 
as long as 50 years. The issue, con- 
servation, planning and purchasing 
departments all feel the effects of 
the great bulk of income settle 
ments now being made.” 


Large Buyers 


Who are the buyers of large in- 
surance policies today? Answers to 
this question are suggested in the 
results of a survey conducted by 
the Lincoln National Life of its 
buyers of life insurance policies of 
$10,000 or more. The survey, which 
covered policy buyers of the first 
nine months of 1948, showed the 
big buyer groups, listed according 
to number of policies bought, to be: 

Skilled workers, individual pro- 
prietors, executives, managers, pro- 
fessional men, salesmen, clerks, 
students, farmers, unclassified, 
housewives, unskilled workers and 
laborers, and teachers. 

Listed according to total amounts 
purchased, the big buyer groups 
were: 

Managers, executives, individual 
proprietors, skilled workers, profes- 
sional men, salesmen, clerks, stu- 
dents, farmers, unclassified, house- 
wives, unskilled workers and labor- 
ers, and teachers. 


Production 


Life insurance purchases in the 
United States in September showe 
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MICOU 
r. 
BROWNE 


Micou Browne Named Agency Director of Occidental Life 


Announcement has been made 
of the appointment of Micou F. 
(Cou) Browne as agency director 
of the Occidental Life, Raleigh. 

Mr. Browne joined Occidental 
in 1936 after his graduation from 
North Carolina State College. He 
has had a full career in the life 
insurance business, having started 
in the underwriting department, 
and later transferred to the 
agency department. He was in 
personal production, was secre- 
tary of the agency department, 
and prior to the war was made 


an increase of 1% over purchases in 
the corresponding month of last 
year and were 59% over the aggre- 
gate reported for September in 1941, 
according to the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association of 
Hartford. Total purchases in Sep- 
tember were $1,593,460,000 com- 
pared with $1,583,437,000 in Sep- 
tember of last year and $1,004,- 
365,000 in September, 1941. 

Purchases of ordinary life insur- 
ance in September were $1,077,735,- 
000, up 3% over September a year 
ago and 85% over the total in 
September, 1941. 

Industrial life insurance  pur- 
chased in September amounted to 
$330,875,000, an increase of 2% over 
the corresponding month last year 
and 27% over September, 1941. 


field supervisor and agency as- 
sistant. He was made assistant 
agency director in 1947. 

Mr. Browne spent four years 
in the Corp of Engineers of the 
Army, serving in the African and 
European theaters. He went on 
inactive status as a Major. Mr. 
Browne holds a Chartered Life 
Underwriter certificate, has been 
active in the Life Agency Man- 
agement Association, and has 
been, for a number of years, ac- 
tive in the Life Insurance Adver- 
tisers Association. 


Group life insurance purchases 
were $184,850,000 in September, a 
decrease of 13% from September a 
year ago but 14% over the figure 
for September, 1941. These pur- 
chases represent new groups set up 
and do not include additions of in- 
sured personnel under group in- 
surance contracts already in force. 

In the first nine months of the 
year total life insurance purchases 
were $15,898,876,000, an increase of 
1% over the first nine months of 
1947 and 89% over the correspond- 
ing period of 1941. Purchases of 
ordinary life insurance accounted 
for $10,803,085,000 of the months’ 
aggregate, negligibly over last year 
but more than double the 1941 total. 
Industrial life insurance purchases 
represented $3,124,512,000 of the 
current year’s total, negligibly up 
from last year, while group life in- 
surance purchases amounted to $1,- 
971,279,000, an increase of 1% as 
compared with the first nine months 
of last year. 

Monthly purchases of life insur- 
ance for September and the first 
nine months in each of the last 
three years were reported by the 
Association as tabulated below. 


State and City Leaders 


Wyoming showed the greatest 
rate of increase in ordinary life 
insurance sales in September, with 
New Jersey and Arizona next in 
rank. Countrywide, ordinary busi- 
ness increased 3% in September 
compared with September, 1947, 
while Wyoming sales gained 14%, 
and New Jersey and Arizona, each 
13% 

For the first nine months, with 
national ordinary sales practically 
unchanged from a year ago, Vir- 





September Purchases 
(000 Omitted) 

















Increase 
1948 over 1947 
Ordinary ....... $1,125,829 $1,047,741 $1,077,735 3% 
Se 238,591 211,648 184,850 -13% 
Industrial ....... 346,116 324,048 330,875 2% 
WORE bwin ws $1,710,536 $1,583,437 $1,593,460 1% 
First 9 Months’ Purchases 
(000 Omitted) 
Increase 
1948 over 1947 
Ordimary ....... $11,501,791 $10,749,500 $10,803,085 0 
. scaaacaws 1,443,640 1,957,872 1,971,279 1 
Industrial ...... 2,989,585 3,110,396 3,124,512 0 
eee $15,935,016 $15,817,768 $15,898,876 1% 
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Provident Life and Accident Leaders Club Officers 


Leaders Club officers shown holding the special plaques presented to 
them by Sam E. Miles, vice-president of the Life Department, as tokens 
of the plaques awarded to all sales leaders who qualified for the recent - 
life convention. Left to right: H. Grice Hunt, Greenville, S. C., president; 
E. Floyd DuPree, also of Greenville, vice-president and E. O. Martin, 


Chattanooga, secretary-treasurer. 





ginia and West Virginia led, each 
with an increase of 10%. Arizona 
and Oklahoma were next, each up 
7% over the corresponding period 
of last year 

Among the large cities, Philadel- 
phia showed the greatest rate of in- 
crease for September, with a gain 
of 3%. New York was second with 
a gain of 2%. Philadelphia also led 
for the nine months with a gain 
of 3%. The figures for the leading 
cities were reported by the Asso- 
ciation as follows: 





September First 9 Months’ 

Changel948 Change1948 

from 1947 from 1947 
Boston -3 % - 8% 
Chicago -4 % - 2% 
Cleveland ... - 5% - 1% 
Detroit ..... -14% plus 1% 
Los Angeles 0 - 3% 
N. Y, City.. plus 2% - 5% 
Philadelphia plus 3% plus 3% 
St. Louis ... -13% - 5% 

Barometer 


Nothing that is good or bad for 
the country as a whole can fail 
to be good or bad for the life 
insurance business, said T. W. 
Phelps, partner of Francis I. du 
Pont and Company, recently. It 
is impossible for life insurance 
companies to protect themselves 
against a depression, he declared, 
without thinking of ways to pro- 
tect the whole nation from it. 
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FEATURE of the opening ban- 
A quet of the Provident Life and 

Accident’s Life Convention 
was the ‘presentation by Sam E. 
Miles, vice-president of the life de- 
partment, of special plaques to the 
three officers of the Leaders Club, 
as tokens of the plaques awarded 
to all the sales leaders who quali- 
fied for attendance at the meeting. 

H. Grice Hunt, Greenville, S. C., 
was introduced as club president 
by virtue of his outstanding record 
as the top-producer in the Provident 
organization. Mr. Hunt is a Life and 
Qualifying Member of the Million 

ollar Round Table, having qual- 
ified this year for the fifth time. 
On the basis of his top persistency 
rating among all convention quali- 
fiers, E. Floyd DuPree, also of 
Greenville, held the office of vice- 
president and E. O. Martin, Chat- 
tanooga, was appointed secretary- 
treasurer by Provident President 
R. J. Maclellan. 

The meeting, the first Life Con- 
vention since 1941 and the first time 
such a gathering has been held in 
the company’s home city since the 
50th Anniversary Convention in 
1937, was held at the Lookout 
Mountain Hotel in Chattanooga. 

Approximately 200 fieldmen, home 
office staff members, and their 
wives took part in the activities of 
the convention, which included both 
business sessions and social occa- 


sions deftly blended into a wel. 
rounded program. 
At the opening banquet, Pregj. 


= 
‘above 





dent Maclellan welcomed the dele. 


bove- 


gates and pointed out the addeg older: 
significance of a gathering in they Me™ 


company’s home city. 


nd th 


James D. Arrington, editor of the pecial 


Collins, Miss., News Commercial, 
nationally-known humorist, was the 
principal banquet speaker. 


Mr. Miles presided as chairman of 
the opening business session. The 
program included talks by Pregj. 
dent Maclellan, Vice-President anj 
Secretary W. C. Cartinhour, anj 
Vice-Presidents L. N. Webb ani 
R. L. Maclellan, all of whom spoke 
on the general topic “Your Com. 
pany.” The speakers traced the 
growth of the Provident from it: 
founding in 1887, pointing out the 
factors to which its outstanding 
progress can be attributed. Mr 
Webb stressed the company’s excel- 
lent record of prompt payment of 
claims. The Provident is now is- 
suing benefit payments at the rate 
of 1,180 each day. R. L. Maclellan’s 
talk dealt with the growth and de- 
velopment of the Life Department. 
The Provident entered the life in- 
surance field in 1917 and has in- 
creased its life insurance in force 
more than 400 million dollars dur 
ing the last 11 years to reach a 
total of more than one-half billion 
dollars in force at the close of 
June, 1948. 


Dr. C. R. Henry, Provident’s med- 
ical director, also spoke at the open- 
ing business session. He stressed 
the importance of full co-operation 
between the life underwriter in the 
field and the lay underwriter and 
the medical department in the home 
office. Dr. Henry also discussed the 
new trends in life underwriting. 

“To see ourselves as others see 
us” was the theme of the inspira- 
tional message delivered by Vice- 
President and Actuary K. B. Piper. 
Mr. Piper brought out the point that 
unless we know our strong points 
we cannot act with confidence—u- 
less we know our weak points we 
may find that we are building on 
sand.” 


Mr. Miles whose talk concluded 
the first business session gave a pre- 
view of the company’s long-range 
program for the next few yeals. 
An important feature of his talk 
was the inauguration of the new 
production club to be known as the 
“Maclellan Circle’ in honor of 
President R. J. Maclellan, who has 
been associated with the Provident 
for almost its entire history. The 
“Maclellan Circle” will be an aris 
tocratic organization of the com- 
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pany’s leading producers providing 
‘gbove-average recognition for 
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service to policy- 
olders.” 

Members of the President’s Club 
nd their wives were honored at a 
pecial luncheon. The afternoon 
eatured a tour of Rock City, world- 


‘amous natural gardens on Lookout 


ountain, and a reception in honor 
f the delegates at the home of 
resident and Mrs. Maclellan. 

Following a buffet supper that 


“fevening, R. L. Chapman, assistant 


secretary-treasurer, showed movies 
of previous life conventions and of 
the 60th Anniversary Convention 
held last year in Atlantic City. 

The business session the next 
morning was highlighted by a sales 
linie conducted by the assembled 
feldmen. The open discussion pre- 
snted many interesting sales-ap- 
proaches and developed answers to 
many questions posed by those at- 
tending. 

Others who spoke at this session 
were W. W. Voigt, Life Department 
agency supervisor, T. O. Ward, di- 
rector of field training, and W. Carl 
Dyer, Life Department secretary. 
resident Maclellan summarized the 
highlights of both business sessions. 
Following luncheon Friday on the 
fnal day of the convention, the del- 
gates made a boat trip through 
‘The Grand Canyon of Tennessee.” 
During the dinner that evening, Mr. 
Miles announced plans for the next 
life Convention to be held at 
Havana, Cuba, early in 1950. Enter- 
tinment Friday evening was pro- 
vided by members of the Provident 
Club, the home office social organ- 
ization. 

eo. 


An Open Letter 
fom George L. Harrison 


S you know, the joint com- 

mittee on monetary affairs of 

the Life Insurance Association 
it America and the American Life 
Convention was invited by Secretary 
if the Treasury John W. Snyder to 
hld one of its periodic meetings 
with him in his office at the Treas- 
wy Department Monday, October 
i. The committee spent two hours 
a the Treasury Department going 
wer various charts and figures, and 
in an exchange of views with the 
Secretary about the possibility of 
uur co-operation in the struggle 
gainst inflation which, as he point- 
l out, is of such great concern to 
the country as a whole and to our 
dlicyholders in particular. 
He emphasized at the outset that 
te would not, under any circum- 








Stephen M. Foster, economic advisor of the New York Life, died Nov. 3 
at Nassau Hospital, Mineola, Long Island as a result of injuries suffered 
while riding horseback near his home at 198 Kings Point Road, Great Neck, 


New York. 


Mr. Foster, recognized among economists as an authority in the fields of 
money and finance, had been economic advisor of the New York Life since 
February 17, 1941. For ten years previously he had been economist with the 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company of New York City, specializing in factors 
affecting the movement of money rates, bond prices, stock prices and business 


activity. 


At the time of his death, Mr. Foster was acting mayor and trustee of the 
Village of Kings Point, and was president of the Great Neck Village Officials 


Association. 


stances, ask us for or expect any 
“agreement” about restricting our 
loaning operations. He understood 
that it is quite impossible for us to 
make any such agreement or com- 
mitment, either as a committee or 
as a group of insurance companies. 
He did say, however, that he hoped 
that the committee might, in its 
own way take some steps to in- 
form the insurance business, as a 
whole, of his views of the existing 
dangers to our economy and thus 
serve to create an atmosphere of 
caution on the part of lending in- 
surance companies just as_ the 
American Bankers Association has 
endeavored to do with the banks 
of the country. 

Your committee pointed out to 
the Secretary that the life insur- 
ance business as a whole is equally 
concerned about the rapid spiral of 
rising prices; that we have indivi- 
dually and as a group, ever since 
the beginning of the war, en- 
deavored to do our part to restrain 
inflation; that we have participated 
in a countrywide cooperative ad- 
vertising campaign against infla- 
tion; that many companies have cir- 
culated brochures among their 
policyholders indicating what in- 
dividuals might properly do to re- 
strain inflation; and that the com- 
mittee itself had written to him 
when he first assumed office as 
Secretary of the Treasury reiterat- 
ing its views of what we in the in- 
surance field, the public and the 
government might do to help com- 
bat inflationary pressures. 


The purport of the Secretary’s 
discussion was that we might try to 
formulate some program aimed to- 
ward restricting unnecessary infla- 
tionary loans. He pointed out that 
he was aware that many loans were 
needed by industry and commerce 
to increase production and to facili- 
tate distribution and that these 
loans may well be made within any 


reasonable program of voluntary 
credit control. We stated that while 
most, if not all, construction loans, 
whether for housing or for new in- 
dustrial facilities, might be con- 
sidered inflationary, certainly in the 
first instance, judgments might well 
differ as to what is a necessary or 
an unnecessary loan, based on its 
social or economic value. The Secre- 
tary agreed with us that this is so 
and that each company must be 
left free to make its own decision 
of this difficult question. But we 
all felt that it would be helpful if 
each company would make this de- 





GEORGE S. VAN SCHAICK 


George S. Van Schaick, for- 
merly vice-president in charge of 
real estate and mortgage loans 
for the New York Life, New York 
City, has resigned and, returning 
to the practice of law, has become 
assOciated as counsel with the 
firm of Ignatius, McFadden and 
Catalano. Mr. Van Schaick, it will 
be remembered, was the superin- 
tendent of insurance of New York 
from 1931-1935, 
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cision in the present period of ris- 
ing prices in an atmosphere of cau- 
tion and restraint. 

The committee assured the Secre- 
tary of its desire to cooperate with 
his efforts to restrain unnecessary 
inflationary pressures and stated 
that we would advise you of our 
meeting and our discussion so that, 
through you, your membership 
might be informed and be in a 
position to use its own judgement 
as to the actual social or economic 
need for any particular loan in 
the light of present conditions. 


Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) George L. Harrison 
George L. Harrison 
Chairman of the Committee 








EDMOND F. WRIGHT 


Edmond F. Wright of Cam- 
bridge has joined the John Hancock 
Mutual Life, Boston, as executive 
assistant. His appointment has been 
announced by President Paul F. 
Clark. Mr. Wright recently resigned 
his post as special assistant to the 
chairman of the National Security 
Resources Board. He will devote his 
efforts to contacts in the field of 
client relationships. 

Mr. Wright has combined a scho- 
lastic and business career with one 
of distinguished public service. For 
ten years following his graduation 
from Harvard College and Harvard 
Business School, he was assistant 
dean of the Business School and 
later was associated with E. F. Hut- 
ton and Company, Jackson and 
Curtis, and McKinsey and Company. 
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E. J. 


MOORHEAD 


Moorhead Now Vice-President of United States Life 


HE appointment of E. J. Moor- 
7 head as vice-president of The 

United States Life, New York 
City, is announced by Richard 
Rhodebeck, president. The selection 
of Mr. Moorhead as a member of 
the official executive family of The 
United States Life is particularly 
significant at this time. In his new 
position as _ vice-president, Mr. 
Moorhead will work closely with 
the president and will assume many 
of the: important administrative 
duties connected with the executive 
functions of that office. 


In making the announcement, Mr. 
Rhodebeck stated: “Coincident with 
the company’s future plans for ex- 
pansion of its domestic business, 
and with its present program for 
improving and modernizing the or- 
ganizational set-up of the home of- 
fice, Mr. Moorhead’s appointment 
will aid materially in relieving the 
increased executive responsibility 
which has developed during the past 
year.” 

Eminently qualified to assume the 
responsibilities of his new office, Mr. 
Moorhead went to The United 
States Life from the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association in 
Hartford where he served as actu- 
ary. Born in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Mr. Moorhead received his early 
schooling in Canada and later at- 
tended the University of Liverpool, 
England, where he received his 
Bachelor of Science degree in 1929. 


cluding “Is This The Man For Me?" 








Immediately upon graduation, } 
entered the actuarial department 
the Great-West Life of Winnipeg 
While associated with that company 
he gained a widely-diversified ex 
perience with the agency, invest 
ment and accounting departments 
and later became assistant actuary 

In March 1945, he joined the Lif 
Insurance Agency Management As 
sociation as a consultant in th 
Company Relations Division. As 4 
member of the association’s stafi 
Mr. Moorhead visited member com 
panies and addressed meetings in 
many parts of the United States and 
Canada. He has been a regulaj 
member of the staff of the Associé 
tion’s Schools in Agency Manage- 
ment and a contributor to “Mar- 
ager’s Handbook” and “Manager's 
Magazine.” He is the author of 
several Association publications in 


“Agent’s Compensation Check List, 
“Financial Analysis,” and “Keeping 
Agency Operation Profitable.” 
October 1946, Mr. Moorhead wa 
made actuary of the association. 
Early this year, Mr. Moorhead 
while still retaining his title as Ac} 
tuary, was elected an officer of th 
Association and concentrated ti 
efforts in the fields of cost and com 
pensation research as well as work 
ing with actuaries of member com 
panies. 
Mr. Moorhead is a Fellow of thi 
Actuarial Society and the America 
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Institute of Actuaries, and is also 


4, member of the examination com- 
B mittee of the Life Office Manage- 


ment Association. He was also ac- 
tive in civic affairs in Winnipeg, 
having served as president of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce in 


1943. 
ee 


Wise Resigns 
From Provident Mutual 


Willard K. Wise, vice-president 
and manager of agencies of the 
Provident Mutual Life since 1937, 
has tendered his resignation to the 
company’s board of directors. Mr. 
Wise stated that his resignation was 
prompted by a desire to be relieved 
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of the burden of administrative 
routine and detail which had grown 
arduous in recent years. He plans 
to devote his time to research in 
agents’ selection and to the sales 
promotion of business insurance. 
Mr. Wise is a native of Philadel- 
phia, but spent his early years in 
Berks County, where he became af- 
fliated with the Provident Mutual 
as an agent in 1911. In 1916 he be- 
came general agent in Reading and 
soon built to great stature the com- 
pannys Eastern _ Pennsylvania 
agency, embracing all of the East- 
ern part of the State except metro- 
politan Philadelphia. It became a 
most successful general agency, and 
when President M. Albert Linton 
sought an agency vice-president 12 
years ago, it was fitting that the 
mantle should fall on Mr. Wise. 


During his period of service as 
vice-president and manager of 
agencies the company’s volume in- 
creased appreciably, the average 
policy increased by 70 per cent, and 
the following programs were de- 
veloped and made effective: the 
Ten-a-Month prospecting plan, the 
personalized advertising plan, the 
f0-cent Fees for Veteran Agents, 
the Compensation Plan for new 
agents, positive recruiting, the com- 
pany’s basic training and refresher 
courses, the Chart for Living (pro- 
gramming), the Chart for Tomor- 
tow (business insurance) the Pen- 
son Trust Plan and the General 
Agents Retirement Plan. 

In announcing Mr. Wise’s resigna- 
tion, Mr. Linton said: “Both as an 
outstanding general agent and as a 
vice-president, Willard K. Wise has 
made a contribution to the Provi- 
dent Mutual which will grow in 
value through the years.” 

Until further notice, management 
of the company’s agency department 
will be under the direction of Henry 
Bossert, Jr, assistant manager of 
agencies. 
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THE EXTRA MAN * | 
DO FOR YOU? 





One of your clients has j 
to be sure that the 
made secure for his fa 
rally, this can be 
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mily in the event of his death 
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e is a better Way. 
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K The EXTRA MAN typifies the specialized help that 
you as a broker can secure from your nearest Con- 
necticut General office. The example above is one of 
many ways that the EXTRA MAN can help you build 
or conserve business. 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


BETTER SERVICE 
THROUGH BETTER MEN 


LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT IN- 
SURANCE, HEALTH INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES. ALL FORMS OF 
GROUP INSURANCE AND GROUP 
ANNUITIES. PENSION TRUSTS. 
SALARY ALLOTMENT INSURANCE 
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Southland Life 
Celebrates 40th Anniversary 


HE Southland Life Dallas, this 

year is celebrating its fortieth 
anniversary. President W. C. Mc- 
Cord and his associates may well be 
proud of their company’s record. 
This record has been a panorama of 
progress over the years due, to a 
great degree, to the fact that the 
company has always been success- 
fully operated by men highly re- 
garded for their ability and experi- 
ence. 

The past six years, especially, has 
been a period of unusual develop- 
ment for the Southland Life, which 
is now the fourth largest life insur- 
ance company in Texas. On May 1, 
1948, the company entered the ac- 
cident ‘and health field. At the pres- 
ent time, Southland Life has admit- 
ted assets in excess of $65,000,000 
and total insurance in force of over 
$270,000,000. Since its organization, 
the company has paid over $53,000,- 
000 to policyholders and _ benefici- 
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aries. Huring 1947, alone, the 
amount paid to beneficiaries and 
living policyholders was in excess 
of $2,800,000. 

Along with other institutions, the 
Southland Life has played an im- 
portant part in the development of 
Texas. During 1947, over $9,500,000 
was invested by the company to 
assist in the building of much- 
needed homes and for the expansion 


of business. Another $1,750,000 
helped individuals to purchase 
farms. Also, the company pur- 
chased over $9,000,000 worth of 
bonds of the government, public 
utilities and municipalities. Alto- 
gether, Southland Life invested 


nearly $23,000,000 in securities and 
mortgages combined in 1947. 

The company is active in all in- 
stitutional organizations on a na- 
tional basis, and its representatives 
and employees are found among the 
leaders in civie activities in Dallas 


and in the other communities in 
which they represent their com- 
pany. 





New Officers of the Medical Directors’ Association 


The retiring president congratulates the incoming president at the 
annual meeting in New York City, Oct. 28-29, of the Association of 
Life Insurance Medical Directors of America. Left to right in the 
picture are: Dr. Harry E. Ungerleider, medical director, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York, new first vice-president of the association; 
Dr. Henry B. Kirkland, associate medical director, Prudential, Newark, 
secretary; Dr. Albert J. Robinson, vice-president, Connecticut General, 
Hartford, retiring president; Dr. Edwin G. Dewis, medical director, 
Prudential, Newark, incoming president; Dr. Walter A. Reiter, vice- 
president and medical director, Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, treasurer; 
and Dr. James R. Gudger, medical director, Mutual Life, New York, 
editor of the proceedings. Dr. Lauritz S. Ylvisaker, vice-president and 
medical director, Fidelity Mutual Philadelphia, new second vice-presi- 


dent, is not in the picture. 
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November 10-12—Life Insuran) 
Agency Management Associati: 
(Annual Meeting) — Edgewats 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

November 17-19—Institute of Hop 
Office Underwriters (Anny; 
Meeting)—Statler Hotel, Wag 
ington. 

December 7-8—Association of Li 
Insurance Counsel (Annual Mee 
ing) —Waldorf-Astoria Hote 
New York City. ] 

December 8-9—Life Insurance of 







sociation of America (Anny: 

Meeting )—Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 

New York City. 

December 10—Institute of Life }; 
surance (Annual Meeting) Wa 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New Yoz 
City. 

Life Insurance Medical Directors- 
Dr. Edwin G. Dewis, medical dire: 
tor of the Prudential, Newark, N. J 
was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Medica 
Directors of America, succeedin 
Dr. Albert J. Robinson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Generd 
Life, Hartford, at the 57th annua 
meeting of the Association, held 
Oct. 28 and 29 in New York City. 

Other officers elected were: Dr 
Harry E. Ungerleider, medical di- 
rector of the Equitable Life, New 
York City, first vice-president; Dr 
Lauritz S. Ylvisaker, vice-president 
and medical director of Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, Philadelphia, second vice- 
president; Dr. Henry B. Kirkland, 
associate medical director of the 
Prudential, secretary; and Dr. 
Walter A. Reiter, vice-president and 
medical director of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark, treasurer. 

Dr. James R. Gudger, medical di- 
rector of the Mutual Life, New 
York, was re-elected editor of the 
proceedings and the following men 
were elected to the executive coun- 
cil: Dr. Karl W. Anderson, North- 
western National Life, Minneap- 
olis; Dr. Edgar W. Beckwith, Equit- 
able Life; Dr. Cecil C. Birchard, 
Sun Life Assurance, Montreal, Cam 
ada; Dr. Linford H. Lee, Pacific 
Mutual Life, Los Angeles; Dr. # 
Clive McAlister, Lincoln National 
Life, Fort Wayne, Ind.; and Dr 
John B. Steele, Volunteer State Life, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Dr. Dewis, new president of the 
Association, has served as an officer 
of the organization since 1931, is # 


(Continued on Page 44) 
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HAT is the future of industrial life insurance in 
the South? That is one of the prime questions 
which companies doing business in the area are 
now asking themselves. Development of militant union- 
ism among the field forces of industrial production in 
some sections is proving a problem which must be met 
if (a) relations between industrial agents and their 
companies are to continue to be satisfactory and (b) the 
industrial-writing companies are to continue their 
policies at an industrial price-level which will:not abut 
on the premium and service levels of ordinary policies. 
nual Mee The tremendous flow of industry to the South (Ar- 
2 Hotejpkansas alone had over 1,300 new manufacturing units 
Tgo into that State in a year) is creating new high 
Trecords of employment. As a result, many people who 
thave, in the past, been on a mere subsistence scale— 
from which even 25 cents a week for a family would 
have represented almost the impossible—are now in 
f Life I; the income bracket where they can afford to buy at 
ing) Wa least industrial life insurance for every family mem- 
lew Yor ber. At the same time, there is a large segment of 
} wage-earners whose incomes, almost overnight, rose 
to where they can afford to buy ordinary life insur- 
ance and are not prone to the purchase of industrial 
policies. 
The effect of all this is to increase the markets for 
both ordinary and industrial life insurance on the one 
hand, and to somewhat complicate the work of (a) 
ordinary agents (b) industrial agents and (c) agents 
who sell both ordinary and industrial life insurance. 
Perhaps that is one of the reasons why a number of 
companies doing business in the South—and which 
formerly stressed industrial life insurance production— 
are now leaning toward the ordinary life insurance 
vere: Drj market. That trend, particularly among the larger 
sdical dif companies in the territory, has been noticeable even 
jife, New} t0 the most casual observer. 
dent; Drf Also in the picture in the South, as elsewhere, is 
presidentf the fact that, if industrial life insurance does not do a 
ality Mu-f omplete job among the low-income families, there 
ond vice-§ will continue to be a springboard from which poli- 
Kirkland ticlans can dive into the beckoning waters of govern- 
of they ment insurance schemes. 
nd Dr} Ina few parts of the South, the repercussions from 
dent andj politicial, religious and racial friction are affecting the 
Mutualf industrial life insurance business. Individuals, formerly 
surer. able to buy such policies and continue the premium 
dical di-| Payments, either lose their jobs or are driven from 
fe, New} ‘heir employment for reasons which, while decidedly 
r of the}? un-American, must be taken into account. As an ex- 
ing men} ‘eme example, the Negro life insurance companies are 
ve coun-} ©Onfronting problems right now which were long 
_ North- quiescent. 
finneap-}| However, there can be no denying that the whole 
, Equit- South is in the midst of a growth and prosperity 
‘irchard,} PeTiod such as it has not enjoyed in many years. That 
al, Can-| SOwth and prosperity will continue. Even if there 
Pacific] Should be a nationwide economic recession, it would 
Dr. H} %t be as deeply felt in the South as in other parts of 
ational the country. The entire area is coming alive econom- 
nd Dr} “lly now and is throbbing with a new vitality. 
te Life} Thus it is that, in the final analysis, industrial life 
Insurance in the South may well be on the verge of 
new production records and will be better able than 
ever to perform its function of safeguarding low- 
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income groups until the individuals therein can grad- 
uate to the status of prospects for ordinary life insur- 
t) ance policies. 

















Security for You 
VI. Life a ee 


Security comes with the job when 


you're a Protective Life Underwriter. The 
liberal retirement plan and Group Life In- 
surance are paid entirely by the company. 


why the PROTECTIVE LIFE 


for career men? 











New Compensation Plan—Including lib- 
eral first-year and renewal commissions, 
vested renewals, lifetime service com- 
missions, non-contributory retirement 
plan, group life insurance, hospitalization 
and surgical benefits, and a special cash 
bonus for persistency. 
Training—Continuous office and field 
training in successful sales methods, con- 
sisting of a 5-point learn-as-you-earn 
program. 

A Complete Line of Policy Contracts e 
Ordinary @ Group Life and Disability 
e Group Hospitalization with Surgical 
Benefits. 

Personal Relationship—Agency opera- 
tions are exceptionally flexible so that 
we can do things the way you want 
them done. 


Interested?—Write today for details. 











GENERAL AGENCY 
OPENINGS IN TEXAS, 
KENTUCKY, NORTH 
CAROLINA, FLORIDA 


PROTECTIVE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





Serving the South Since 1907. Insurance in force $306.000,000 
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ACACIA ADVANCEMENTS 


President William Montgomery 
of the Acacia Mutual Life, Wash- 
ington, D. C., announces the ap- 
pointment of three additional 
company officers, DeWitt T. Mc- 
Graw has been appointed director 
of sales promotion; Ernest T. Rice 
has been named field secretary 
and Donald L. Smith, director of 
field training. 

Mr. McGraw advances to his 
new position from manager of 
the advertising department. He 
will continue to handle arrange- 
ments in connection with the 
company’s regional meetings and 
meetings of its branch managers. 
He is also responsible for the 
further development of Acacia’s 
direct mail and other sales pro- 
motion plans. Mr. McGraw’s 
service with Acacia dates from 
1923. 





(Continued from Page 42) 


former chairman of the committee 
on adult health supervision of the 
New Jersey Medical Society and is 
a member of many medical organi- 
zations, and a frequent contributor 
to insurance medical literature. He 
has been with the Prudential since 
1920, joining it after service in the 
first World War and his graduation 
from New York Medical College. 


x * * 


Life Underwriters Association of 
New York City—Clifford H. Orr 
was the featured speaker at a dinner 
meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York City, held 
Nov. 4 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Orr, president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters 
and general agent of the National 
Life of Vermont in Philadelphia, 
discussed “Today’s Challenge.” 

Benjamin D. Salinger, general 
agent of Mutual Benefit Life, was 
“officially” presented with the presi- 
dential gavel of the city association. 


* * * 


Actuarial Society of America and 
American Institute of Actuaries— 
At the annual joint meeting of the 
Actuarial Society of America and 
the American Institute of Actuar- 
ies, held Oct. 27-29 at French Lick, 
Ind., the following officers and mem- 
bers of the board of governors were 
elected: 

President—E. M. McConney, 
president, Bankers Life, Des Moines. 


Vice-Presidents—Benj. T. Holmes, 









actuary, Confederation Life, Canag 
Walter Klem, second vice-presider 
and associate actuary, Egquitah 
Life Society; Ronald G. Stagg, p esi 
dent, Northwestern National, Mj 
nesota; Clarence H. Tookey, actu; 
ial vice-president, Occidental 
of California. 

Secretary-Treasurer — Henry 
Rood, actuary, Lincoln Nationg 
Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Editor—John R. Larus, vice-preg}. 
dent and actuary, Phoenix Mutug 
Life, Hartford. 

Board of Governors—Henry § 
Beers, vice-president, Aetna Life 
George W. Bourke, vice-presiden} 
and managing director, Sun Life of 
Canada; John D. Buchanan, assist. 
ant general manager and actuary, 
London Life, Canada; Richard ¢ 
Guest, vice-president and actuary, 
State Mutual Life, Worcester; Vic. 
tor E. MHenningsen, comptroller, 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee: 
James R. Herman, secretary, Metro- 
politan; R. A. Hohaus, actuary, 
Metropolitan; James E. Hoskins, ac- 
tuary, Travelers; Valentine Howell, 
vice-president and actuary, Pruden- 
tial; Wilmer A. Jenkins, vice-presi- | E. M 
dent and actuary, Teachers Insur- [elected 
ance and Annuities, New York; M. } formes 
A. Linton, president, Provident Mu- institu 
tual; Joseph B. Maclean, Yarmouth- 
port, Mass.; Edward W. Marshall, 
vice-president and actuary, Provi- 
dent Mutual; Walter O. Menge, vice- 
president, Lincoln National; Wen- 
dell A. Milliman, Seattle, Wash; 
Ray D. Murphy, vice-president and 
actuary, Equitable Life Society; 
John G. Parker, president, Imperial 
Life, Canada; Charles A. Taylor, 
executive vice-president, Life of 
Virginia. 
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Phoenix Mutual Life—Arthur M. 
Collens, president of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life, Hartford, since 1935, 
was advanced to chairman of the 
board of that company, and Benja- 
min L. Holland, formerly executive 
vice-president, now becomés presi- 
dent. Mr. Collens will continue to 
be senior officer of the company and 
chairman of the executive and 
finance committees. 

Mr. Collens’ first association with 
the Phoenix Mutual was in 1916, 
when he came to Hartford as man- 
ager of the Investment Bureau, 
serving this and two other insurance 
companies. In 1921 he was elected 
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a director of the Phoenix Mutual 
and in 1923 resigned from the 
Bureau to become financial vice- 
president. In 1926 he was advanced 
to vice-president and in 1935, suc- 
ceeding the late Archibald A. Welch, 
became the eighth president of the 
Phoenix Mutual. 

Mr. Holland joined the Phoenix 
Mutual in 1924 as an attorney and 
was advanced successively to asso- 
ciate counsel, vice-president and 


E. M. counsel, and executive vice-presi- 


dent and counsel. He has been a 
director of the company since 1944. 


* * + 





New York Life—George L. Harri- 
son, president of the New York Life, 












































actuary, announces that William V. Herbert 
chard ¢ and James T. Phillips have been 
| actuary, named deputy chief actuaries. Mr. 
ter; Vie. Herbert joined the New York Life 
nptroller, in 1901 and Mr. Phillips in 1921. 
lwaukee; Both were appointed assistant ac- 
y, Metro- tuaries in 1929, and actuaries in 
actuary, 1937. 
— | William F. Stokum, who has been 
edie chairman of the insurance commit- 
2 . 4 tee, has been appointed an assistant 
- a . M. McCo a : ‘ 
if te aiaek th ae ta . ee ys of Iowa, peice yn vice-president of the company. 
- Felecte S 0 e Society o ctuaries, the new association to be 
‘ork; M. formed by the merger of the Actuarial Society of A i i H. Everett Woodruff, formerly 
ent Mu. y J e uarial Society of America and the American manager of the investment depart- 
rmouth- Institute of Actuaries. ment, has been named an assistant 
[arshall, 
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treasurer. Grant A. Martell has 
been advanced from assistant man- 
ager to manager of the investment 
department. 

Dr. Murray F. Bell, who has been 
chief home office medical examiner 
since 1946, was promoted to the 
post of Assistant Medical Director. 

Herbert W. Miller, a division head 
in the auditing department, was 
made assistant deputy auditor. 

* * * 

State Mutual—Stephen Ireland, 
vice-president of the State Mutual 
Life of Worcester, Mass., retired 
as of Nov. 1, after 45 years with the 


company. Born in Somerville, 
Mass., Mr. Ireland received his edu- 
cation at Winchester High School 
and Comers Commercial College in 
Boston. He began his insurance ca- 
reer in 1903 as a cashier in the Bos- 
ton office of State Mutual. Five 
years later he was transferred to the 
home office as traveling auditor, 
later being made head of the policy 
and conservation department. In 
1916 he was appointed inspector of 
agencies and two years later was 
advanced to superintendent of agen- 
cies. In 1929 Mr. Ireland was elected 
vice-president. 
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;mORE PEACE OF MIND PER PREMIUM DOiiAaR 


More* 


* More Security For Those 
Who Sell Security 


Is tHE MAN who sells lifetime security for 
others entitled to lifetime security for himself? 


We believe so. We believe he should get as 
good as he gives. Hence lifetime renewals in 
the Occidental agent’s contract. 


These lifetime renewals weren’t designed for 
the hit-and-run salesman whose business is 
here today and gone tomorrow. But they do 
add up for the professional underwriter who is 
building a lifetime business in life insurance. 


On his policies that persist 20 years, his com- 
pensation is increased as much as 50%. And 
the business that stays 30 years pays him a 
total commission up to twice the average 
compensation under a standard, nine-renewal 


This assures more security for the merchant 
of security. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 


V. H. JENKINS, Senior Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS — THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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speeding up the payment of deag 
benefits, the New York Life int 

duced a new procedure, effectiy 
November 1, under which a majoriti 
of its cash settlements will be hay 
dled locally by the company’s brand 
offices throughout the country, apj 
paid by check drawn on a log 
bank. Hitherto, all such payment 
under the company’s policies hay 
been made from the home office jy 
New York. 


The “branch office payment pla 
will be especially helpful in the cay 
of holders of relatively small pol. 
cies where death often creates 
urgent need for funds. Under th 
new procedure, most claims amount. 
ing to $5,000 or less would be paid 
promptly by the branch office afte; 
receipt of the necessary proofs of 
death. 

The plan will not apply wher 
the insurance involved _ exceed; 
$5,000, or under certain other special 
conditions. It is estimated, however, 
that it will cover about two-third 
of all cash settlement cases. 

In 1947, the New York Life’s pay- 
ments to the beneficiaries of policy- 
holders who died during the year 
aggregated over $81,000,000. The 
company maintains branch offices in 
107 principal cities of the United 
States. 


New York Life—With a view 4 


* * * 


Mutual Life—Two assistant man- 
agers of the Mutual Life, New York 
City, have been appointed to posts 
at the home office as assistants to 
Ward Phelps, director of training. 
The appointments are effective on 
Dec. 1. 

The new training assistants, who 
will assist in the training and de- 
velopment of new field underwrit- 
ters under the company’s three- 
year training program, are Edward 
T. Domke of the Milwaukee agency, 
and Harry S. Hull, Jr., of the Syra- 
cuse agency. Both men are mem- 
bers of the company’s National 
Field Club. 


* * * 
Pan-American Life—Crawford H. 
Ellis, president of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Life, New Orleans, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Gilbert 
H. Sawyer as agency supervisor. 
Before becoming associated with 
the Pan-American Life Mr. Sawyer 
resided in Birmingham, where he 
represented a large mid-western 
company. He has consistently pro- 
duced better than $300,000 of per- 
sonal business annually since re- 
entering the business at the end 
of the war, and for the past year 
has served in the capacity of dis 
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NINETY YEARS OF SERVICE 


In the records of Monumental Life, it is 
not unusual to find the names of families 
who have been insured in this Company 
through several generations. This fact 
has a three way significance. From the 
policyholder’s viewpoint it is an expres- 
sion of satisfaction and confidence. For 
the agent, there are the advantages to be 
derived from representing a company 
with a long record of successful perform- 
ance, and to the Company it is the ful- 
fillment of the desire for steady growth 
based on conscientious service. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE - CHARLES & CHASE STS. ~- BALTIMORE 

















Eighty-one years have passed since February 9, 
1867, when the Equitable Life of Iowa issued its 
first policy. 

During the intervening decades, the company and 
its field representatives have served well and faith- 
fully the essential life insurance needs of policy- 
holders and prospects. The company’s sound, pro- 
gressive management, and the able and conscien- 
tious efforts of its field force, have contributed to 
the ever increasing prestige of Life Insurance as an 
institution. 

In the days to come, the Equitable of Iowa 
pledges a strict and continuing adherance to the 
spirit of trusteeship which has dominated its every 
transaction with the insuring public. 


EQUITABLE LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 
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COMPENSA 


tractive first year commissions 
renewals, plus 
extra bonuses and awards! 


and lifetime 2 


ASSURED of the same finan- 
cial freedom they offer their 
clients through CWSL’s lib- 
eral Agent’s Retirement Plan! 


ugh intensive 
work under 
CWSL’s nationally-known 
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trict manager. The production rec- 
ord of the unit that he was respon- 
sible for supervising gives evidence 
of his talents along agency devel- 
opment lines. He is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the problems of re- 
cruiting, selecting and training. 
7 * ~ 

Life of Virginia—Albert M. Or- 
gain has been named as assistant 
vice-president of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia. He assumed 
office Nov. 1. As successor to Lee 
Searcy, he will supervise the opera- 
tions of the company’s weekly pre- 
mium sales forces in Indiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Ohio, and the 
District of Columbia. 

Richard L. Glazier has _ been 
elected actuary of the company and 
assumed his new duties Nov. 1. A 
native of Newport, Ky., he was 
graduated from Yale University in 
1927, receiving the B.S. degree. 


. * * 


Union Central Life—Frank D. 
Suggs has been named office man- 
ager of the home office agency of 
the Union Central Life, Cincinnati. 
The announcement was made at a 
meeting of the office personnel and 
sales staff of the agency by Gen- 
eral Manager Judd C. Benson. 

In his new position Mr. Suggs 


HMM UU 


National of Vermont 
Annuity Premiums 


The 1948 edition of The Spec- 
tator Life Index incorrectly shows 
annuity premiums of National 
Life Insurance Company, Mont- 
pelier, Vt., to have been $2,938,137 
last year instead of $4,839,397 as 
reported by the cOmpany. The 
lower amount shown for prem- 
iums creates an apparent mis- 
leading imbalance between in- 
come and payments on annuities. 
Payments were $4,064,897. The 
Spectator expresses its regret that 
publication of this incorrect total 
of the company’s annuity prem- 
iums has occurred. 


HINT 


will be in complete charge of all 
agency operations related to serv- 
ice to policyholders and agents. This 
embraces the cashier’s, new busi- 
ness and estate departments of the 
agency. 

“ . . 

Connecticut Mutual Life—The 
following promotions at the Conn- 
ecticut Mutual Life, Hartford, have 
been announced by President Peter 
M. Fraser. Lelia E. Thompson was 
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LIFE INSURANCE * All modern forms 


of Guaranteed Rate Ordinary from birth to 
age 65. Substandard, Salary Savings, 
Annuities, and Non-Cancellable Disability 


combined with wide choice of Life plans 








THIS HAPPENS Oftener 


when you're selling 


personal protection 


— including Disability Income of $10 
per $1000 Life Insurance, and — 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE* 


Individual, Family Group (ages 3 months 
to 80 years) and Franchise plans. Hospital 
Room and Board, Miscellaneous Hospita! 
Extras, Surgeon’s Fees and Medical Care 


ENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 







A. and H. INSURANCE * Every form of 
Accident and Sickness coverage — including 
Franchise plans for five or more employees 
Non-Cancellable Disability policies. Month 
ly Premium plans. Special Risk coverages 


Issued on 
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advanced to counsel; Warren y 
Humes to associate counsel ang 
Richard E. Nicholson to assigtay! 
medical director. 
~ * * 
Kentucky Home Mutual Life—Ty, 
election of James A. Preston a 
vice-president and director 
agencies for the Kentucky Home 
Mutual Life, Louisville, has beg, 
announced. Mr. Preston was fon 
merly sales manager of the Colum. 
bus Mutual Life. 


LAA MEETING 
(Continued from Page 14) 


companies, could the best results 
be achieved in assisting the under. 
writer. 

Mr. Weidenborner dramatized the 
closing of the symposium with a 
telephone report to the president of 
“their” mythical company. His call 
was so realistic that the presence 
of a company executive on the other 
end of the wire seemed highly 
plausible. In his report he neatly 
summarized the discussion of the 
group and again returned to the 
major decision that coordination of 
effort among all home office depart- 
ments focused on the central idea 
of helping the number one public 
relations man in the company—the 
field man—was the important ob- 
jective. 

After a short recess, the LAA’s 
annual business meeting was held 
prior to the luncheon. 

The hour from 1:30 to 2:30 Thurs- 
day afternoon was scheduled for 
formal inspection of the exhibits in 
the promenade. 

The meeting was reconvened in 
the ballroom with John H. Warner, 
advertising manager of the Aetna 
Life, presiding as chairman. Mr. 
Warner introduced Mr. Kelley to 
take over the job of formally pre- 
senting the Awards of Excellence 
and the Sweepstakes Plaques. 

Charles W. O’Donnell, CLU, life 
insurance agency manager of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and John H. Smith, 
Jr., advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the Bureau of National 
Affairs, also of Washington, were on 
hand to present the joint comments 
of the judges on the exhibits. Other 
judges on the panel included: 

Paul H. Bolton, public relations 
counsel, Washington, D. C. 

Lester Douglas, director of art and 
printing, Nation’s Business and 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

H. Cochran Fisher, Life 
writer, Washington, D. C. 
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Charles F. Merz, executive secre- 
tary of the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters. 

Troy M. Rodlum, consultant in 
direct advertising and sales promo- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

George G. Steele, advertising di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Bulletin. 

The next feature of the afternoon 
was a talk by W. D. Molitor, 
director of sales of Edward Stern 
and Company, Philadelphia, in 
which he discussed interestingly 
“Modern Trends in the Graphic 


Frederick W. Floyd, executive 
secretary, the American Society of 
Chartered Life Underwriters, Phila- 
delphia. 

Irvin D. Foos, Business writer, 
Washington Bureau, Buffalo Even- 
ing News. 

Richard N. Ford, assistant director 
in charge of publications, Life In- 
surance Association of Agency Man- 
agement, Hartford. 

Maurice F. Hanson, vice-president, 
J. Walter Thompson Company, New 
York City. 
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DID YOU KNOW 


that the wide facilities and excellent 
service of the Manufacturers Life include: 


a 


DOUBLE FAMILY INCOME BENEFIT 
($20 monthly income per $1000) 


MORTGAGE REDEMPTION PLAN S— 
geared to F.H.A. 


UP TO $200,000 SINGLE PREMIUM on 
Life, End. and Annuity Plans 
LOW TERM RATES on 5, 10, 
and One Year Renewable Plans 


15 year 


MILY INCO! ‘ 

PENSION TRUSTS—with Life Insurance my ee | oe 
ae : ife , 20 LB. 

. oe Ss Aan FOREIGN TRAVEL and RESIDENCE 


INSURANCE ON SELECTED DIABETICS 
PARTICIPATING and NON-PARTICIPATING RATES 
INSURANCE IN FORCE $1,095.000,000 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS, $358.000.000 


COVERAGE 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Ralph W. Fischbeck 
FATHER AND SON 
Arthur M. Fischbeck 










A SUCCESSFUL 
COMBINATION 





One of 40 father and son teams 
with New England Mutual. 







Lie father like son, the two 
Fischbecks enjoy selling life insur- 
ance for New England Mutual. 
Ralph has been with the company 
for 32 years, and Arthur joined after 
he was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and returned from 
overseas Army service. Both 
of company production 


are 
members 
clubs and both received the 1948 Na- 
tional Quality Award. They are 
District Agents in Mason City, Iowa, 
working out of our Des Moines 


general agency. 


When a father welcomes his 
son (or sons) into his business it 
means he has found satisfaction and 
happiness there himself. We are 
proud of the forty such “successful 


teams” connected with New Eng- 
land Mutual. They stand, from New 
Hampshire to Hawaii, as potent 


witnesses of the fact that our repre- 
sentatives are just as “sold” on the 
company as their policyholders. 


New England 
Mutual 


Li Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA - 1835 
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JOHN 


C. 


SLATTERY 





Hosts of friends from throughout Slattery, personally, on his election 
the country took the occasion of the as superintendent of agencies of the 
LAA annual meeting in Washington Guardian Life of New York City. 
recently to congratulate John C. 





CASE HISTORY OF MR. X 


When Mr. X was screened as a prospective agent by a Midland 
Mutual agency he was 39 years of age, married, one daughter age 
three; he had been secretary to a congressman, later a newspaper 
columnist; annual earnings, $3,380; wide acquaintance in his home 
city of a half-million. 


Now, exactly five years later, Mr. X, a Career Underwriter, has 
paid for approximately two million or an average of more than 
$30,000 monthly with an average premium of $40.79 per thousand. 


His cash earnings have averaged more than $10,000 and he is 
presently earning approximately $13,000 a year, renewals included. 
The present value of his vested renewals approximates $20,000. 


If renewals were included in his annual earnings his average for 
the past five years would be just about four times his previous 


income. 


It pays to be a Career Underwriter! 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Columbus 16, Ohio 
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Arts”"—from the mechanical, visy) 
and psychological standpoints, 

Of particular interest to LA Admen 
was an analysis of their responsi. 
bilities and opportunities as seen 
from the viewpoint of management 
presented by Vincent B. Coffin, Vice. 
president of the Connecticut Mutua) 
Life. After a frank appraisal ¢ 
the situation as it exists today, Mr 
Coffin, in conclusion, said: 

“Definitely, yours is importan 
work, but how can it become mop 
so? First, by selling yourselyg 
more thoroughly to yourselves. Littl 
can be accomplished until you a 
tain really full realization of th 
vitality of your own assignment 
Then, by attaining mastery of com. 
pany affairs beyond your own baili- 
wick, so that those who wish t 
express themselves will turn to you 
with certain knowledge that yoy 
will understand what they are talk. 
ing about. And then, by attacking 
with all your vigor the somewhat 
broader field usually described as 
public relations. Relations with em- 
ployees, with the field, with policy. 
holders, even with directors can be 
enhanced by the life advertiser if 
he has the know-how. 

“Life insurance cries out for 
better understanding. In spite of 
our volume, misconceptions are rife 
and appreciation inadequate. No 
spokesman lives who speaks for a 
sounder product than you do. As 
you increase your ability to inter- 
pret life insurance to the public, so 
will your importance to your com- 
panies grow beyond the bounds of 
present imagination.” 

Thursday was brought to a close 
by the president’s reception in the 
Chinese Room and a buffet supper 
in the ballroom 

Friday morning’s session got un- 
der way with Arthur F. Sisson, ad- 
vertising director of the State Mu- 
tual Life of Worcester, Mass., pre- 
siding as chairman and introducing 
Charles E. Crane, assistant to the 
president of the National Life of 
Vermont. Under the title of “A Few 
Morose Remarks”, Mr. Crane 
amused attendants with a series of 
anecdotes about the early days and 
subsequent history of the LAA 
movement in America. 

L. Byron Cherry, manager of em- 
ployee and community relations for 
the Affiliated Manufacturing Com- 
panies Department of General Elec- 
tric, discussed the GE program for 
employee relationships and pointed 
out certain of their activities which 
well might be adapted for use in 
the life insurance industry. 

“A New Opportunity at Our Door” 
was the title chosen by H. © 
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KENAGY 























the most part they will be willing 
for us to try our hands. If we are 
good enough we will have them all 
singing our praises because of the 
contribution we have made: to in- 
creased production, to joy in work, 
to enthusiasm for our business and 
our companies, and to true apprecia- 
tion of the economic system which 
has the greatest potential for human 
welfare.” 

Mr. Kenagy’s address was followed 
by an interesting panel discussion 


Kenagy, vice-president of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life of Newark, for an 


informative talk on the role of 
LAAdmen in the field of employee 
relations. Mr. Kenagy referred to 
this as “a new and significant field 
of endeavor. It transcends all others 
in long-run importance. It is prob- 
ably ours for the asking. Our presi- 
dents and other major officers may 
not agree that there is great need for 
present action, but they will hardly 
veto an experimental program. For 











One of Americas 

Leading Fraternal 

Life Insurance 
Societies 


AID ASSOCIATION for LUTHERANS 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





Tie calendar of life is 
marked by _ milestones. 
Marriage, children, pro- 
motions, increased in- 
come, home ownership— 
are normal, expected hu- 
man events each 


creating new life insur- 


ance needs. 


To help the client antici- 
pate these needs is the 
function of the life under- 
writer. Significantly, 81%, 
of Fidelity's foremost un- 
derwriters now use Fidel- 
ity Personal Estate Plans 
as a guiding almanac in 


Estate Planning. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
=LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 
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WILLIAM C. GENTRY 


of “What’s Going on in the Field of 
Policyholder Relations?” The panel 
was made up of W. A. Hand, super- 
visor of field service of the Con- 
federation Life Association of Tor- 
onto, chairman; Mary F. Barber, as- 





WILLIAM A. HAND 


manager of the Massachusetts Mu- 


tual Life. Mr. Hand briefly touched 
on many of the interesting develop- 
ments in this field before introduc- 
ing Miss Barber who outlined the 
arresting results achieved by the 





GEORGE P. SHOEMAKER 


now famous “Centennial Report” jj 
the form of a motion picture wagon the 
presented. In this way, some 13,0(gcompa 
policyowners definitely were drawgreachil 
closer to the company. The 

Mr. Brown discussed the matter of 2 § 








sistant vice-president, Penn Mutual Penn Mutual through its policy- “Policyholder Publications” in whicg@Y fi 
Life; Harold B. Brown, advertising owners’ meetings in 100 key cities his company has done an outstandg%s © 
manager, Imperial Life of Toronto; throughout the country. At each of ing job, while Mr. Gamble presenteg™5 ™ 
and Senaca Gamble, advertising these meetings, the Penn Mutual’s some interesting facts and figure oo 

last 3 
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Stop and Start 






















The working life insurance underwriter finds 
that somewhere in the average sale there is one 
particularly difficult moment. And how he handles 
that moment pretty much determines his chances 
of success in the sale. The Penn Mutual News 
Letter questioned a number of leading Penn 
Mutual producers, asking them to name that 
difficult moment and to tell what they do about it. 





MORE OF THE BEST 


NO COMPANY CAN HAVE 
ALL THE SUPERLATIVES 


... But ANICO can and does have MORE of the 

features which build better careers for its 

er representatives. 

*« An outstanding contract. 

x A line of policy plans to meet present day 
needs. 






Of course the answers were various, for every 
man has his own way of selling and probably every 
man has a weak spot in his sales talk. And, of 
course, every sale is peculiar in itself. 















The surprise in examining the answers was that 
several of them were of one opinion. It was this: ; 
That he finds it difficult not to over-extend him- f 


self. They were agreed that the difficult moment + With rates and values that get preference. 
was when it was time to stop talking. And the & * Sales material of real aid. 
solution to the problem was to learn to know that + * And an organizational structure that permits 


the representative to set his own horizons in 


moment and then stop talking and start listening. pelle ypc ee nh Al 





$1,670,000,000 
OVER A BILLION | mph IN FORCE 








The PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
JOHN A. STEVENSON, President 











lAmetrtcan Nationak "i 
INSURANCE COMPANY i | 








GALVESTON, TEXAS —W. 1. Moody, Jr, President 





Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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JOHN CAPLES HENRY M. KENNEDY 
Report” jj . 
cture wagon the channels through which his “Pages from an Open Book” and was 
sme 13,0ijcompany has been so successful in introduced to the highly apprecia- 
ere drawyreaching juvenile policyholders. tive audience by H. A. Richmond, 
The ballroom next was darkened general supervisor of coordination 
matter {or 2 special showing of a documen- of the Metropolitan. 
” in whicg ty film about the business opera- Harry Barsantee, supervisor of 
outstandj ions of the Metropolitan Life, which the news bureau of the Travelers, 
presenteg ius met with such acclaim through- opened the Saturday morning ses- 
id figured %Ut the country since its production sion with a down-to-earth talk on 





HENRY M. MOLITOR 


porters and Editors’—and, as an 
old daily newspaper man, we would 
like to go on record as saying that 
Mr. Barsantee knew his “onions” 
from “o” to “s”’—or should we say 
a” to “Zz”. 

“Radio as a Member of the Sales 
Team” was dramatically and effec- 
tively presented by Leslie R. Shope, 


advertising manager of the Equit- 








lst year. The film is entitled “How to Win Friends Among Re- 
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Fifty-Fifth Year of 
Dependable Service 





*The State Life Insurance Company 
has paid $163,000,000 to Policyowners 
and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $70,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in force 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $206,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
1 Opportunities—with liberal contract, 
and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 
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THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY | 
| Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Mutwat Lecat Reserve ComPpANy Founpep 1894 











45,000 square feet of | 
Office space nearing completion 
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able Life Assurance Society of New 
York. The major part of one of the 
“This is Your FBI” programs, which 
has proved so successful for the 
Society, was presented along with 
transcribed conferences in which 
sales aids and tie-ups with the pro- 
gram were discussed and mer- 
chandised down the line to the man 
in the field. Mr. Shope’s inter- 
spersed comments, clarifications and 
reports of results obtained through 
this popular series were most il- 
luminating. 

John Caples, vice-president of 
Batten, Barton, Durstine and Os- 
born, discussed “Tested Advertising 
Methods.” His talk was graphically 
illustrated by a series of charts de- 
tailing the results obtained through 


various tests of newspaper and 
magazine advertising. 
Following luncheon, under the 


chairmanship of President Noyes, 
the new officers were formally pre- 
sented to the meeting and memorial 
gavels were presented to past presi- 
dents of the LAA. 

The climax of the luncheon was 
an intriguing discussion of the for- 
eign situation by Bryan Houston, 
director of information of the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 


Inquirer Building 4 
Philadelphia 


A Billion Dollar Company Established 1891 
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GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEG.CANADA 


Raymond Commerce Building 
Newark 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENCY 
MANAGEMENT ASSN. 


(Continued from Page 11) 


other’s problems, objectives and 
ambitions. It is exactly as the 
president of a major corporation 
recently said, ‘We may as well be 
realistic and admit that labor strife 
has always flourished—and still 
flourishes—in the soil of manage- 
ment’s indifference to the simplest 
principles of good personnel ad- 
ministration.’ 

“Not only must the agency de- 
partment but all the officers of the 
entire company must make great 
strides in achieving better under- 
standing between the home office 
and the field. A few- companies 
have done outstanding work in im- 
proving conditions in this direction. 
There will be more. 

“There are numerous methods 
for achieving a better understand- 
ing, and I am going to recite the 
major ones which have come to my 
attention in order to raise the like- 
lihood that your agents really and 
enthusiastically will be a part of 
‘the team.’ 

“The first essential is that your 
home office should learn the facts 
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The COLUMBUS MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
D. E. Ball, President 


about the attitude of your field fong 
toward the home office. 

“Next must occur a study of th 
channels for better communicatio, 
between the Home Office and thy 
field in order to achieve a bette 
understanding. 

“Each visit by a home offig) “> 
executive to the field should hay: 50th 
the same test applied. ‘Does this) NeW . 
trip create an understanding of th) 50°!@4! 
reasons for the decisions which the) Presid 
officer is announcing or describ.! Metro} 
ing?’ which 

“There are many visits to the } a? 
home office by the field force— the ms 
sometimes singly and sometimes in| will 7 
groups. In recent years there has indus 
been a great increase in the advi- Get, 
sory councils of fieldmen, sometimes words 
composed of managers and some- perme 
times of agents, and sometimes of ord 
both. The experience of these advi-| oo ‘ 
sory councils seems to indicate the < 
necessity for extreme care in choos-| sy be 
ing the personnel and the recogni-| able Ss 
tion of the fact that what is im-| 


on the 
had fa 
dustriz 
have < 
which, 
agency 
i the de 





portant is what the fieldmen wish | vance 
to know, rather than what the home } 0 
office thinks they ought to know. > 7 

“The concept which I am under- tenes 


taking to develop with you and halt 
which seems to me to lean heavily bond - 


Mr. 











Increased “Packaged Profits” are 
assured when you sell Columbus 
Mutual’s “Life Packages.” The 
records of hundreds of salesmen 












prove it. So if you are not ac- 
quainted with this unique meth- 
od of insurance selling you'll 
find our sample portfolio—sent 
without obligation — especially 
interesting. 
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eld fore on the experience of men who have 


| nad far longer experience with in- —_ 
y Of th} dustrial management frictions than ———_—— 
ication} have agency officers is the concept 

and th} which, in my opinion, will prevent 
a better) agency management from being on 
| the defensive. 

“Some years ago I attended the 
50th anniversary meeting of the 
New York Life Underwriters As- 
sociation. At that meeting I heard 


Z of the ‘ . : 
lich the President agg H. yr nee po - \ . | 
describ. | Metropolitan make an observa AX 








Ge office} 
Id have, 
es this| 

















which is extremely pertinent at this 
time. I have undertaken to express 





be the} the hope that agency management 
bese Ff will learn an important lesson from 
imes in} 


industrial management and in doing 


- os that, I repeat again Mr. Ecker’s 








® advi- words of wisdom, ‘A wise man 

hetimes learns from experience. A _ super- 

some-| wise man learns from the experi- 

— .) ence of others.’” 

e advi- The concluding speaker on Thurs- 

me the day monrning’s session was Thomas 

choos- | L Parkinson, president of the Equit- 

ecogni-} able Society of New York. Describ- 

al ing recent increases in bank reserve —hyphen smith 

> home | ee ee ne Ga “Angela, there's something I've been wanting to speak to you about." 
know. Mr. Parkinson asked the insurance asking for creation of a monetary America and urged the agency 
under-} interests to join his campaign to commission to review government managers to seek support for it in 
u and} halt pegging of the government fiscal policy. He said he will intro- their home offices. 

eavily | bond market. duce the resolution at the next The resolution reads as follows: 


Mr. Parkinson read a resolution 


meeting of the Life Association of “The members of the Life Insur- 
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ance Association of America, not- 
ing the continued inflation of our 
money supply and the decreasing 
purchasing value of our dollar, now 
declare for the guidance of our 
monetary authorities that the 
policyholders of our life insurance 
companies are suffering more de- 
triment as the result of current 
monetary policies and particularly 
the Federal Reserve System’s sup- 
port of the government bond 
market, than they would be likely 
to suffer from any decline in the 
market price of government bonds 
if that support were ended. In sup- 
port of this declaration, attention 
is called to the fact that while the 
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total life insurance in force in this 
country has increased from $117 
billions in 1940 to approximately 
$200 billions at the present time, 
the purchasing value of the $200 
billions now in force is approxi- 
mately $114 billions. 

“We also join in the recommenda- 
tion which now has the support of 
many individuals and organizations 
that a monetary commission be 
created to review the field of cur- 
rency, credit and related matters in 
the light of present-day problems.” 

Mr. Parkinson asserted, “There 
can be no practical moves against 
inflation until the Federal Reserve 
Board is willing to stop pegging the 
price of government bonds and sub- 
stitute a discretionary control over 
the market. It is all right to watch 
the market, but it is not all right 
to peg it at a price that encourages 
bond holders to dump their bonds 
on the Federal Reserve any time 
they want to and put the proceeds 
into something that will earn them 
more.” 

Mr. Parkinson reiterated his con- 
tentions that the government’s bond 
price pegging and purchases of gold 
keep inflation going by adding con- 
tinually to bank deposits and credit. 
He renewed his argument with Al- 
lan Sproul, president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, after 
quoting Mr. Sproul as saying ex- 
pansion of bank credit has not been 
a factor in inflation. 

“T’ve written him more than I 
will say to you, but he must have a 
little pocket dictionary all his own 
with a unique definition of bank 
credit,” said Mr. Parkinson. “Bank 


credit used to mean that you nf 
credit at the bank that you coy 
draw on if you wanted to use ; 
If it still means that, there certain) 
has been expansion of bank cre@ 
and the Federal Reserve bulletin 
confirm it.” 

The Treasury’s recent boosting ¢ 
interest rates on government note 
and certificates was virtually meap| 
ingless as an anti-inflationary meas, 
ure, he said. The Treasury coulj 
take the amount those interest hike 
will cost and use it to convert eigh; 
and a half billion dollars of short. 
term notes to long-term bonds wit 
three per cent interest rate. Raising 
rates on notes was of little help te 
the insurance companies and othe 
big institutional investors whos 
government securities holdings ar 
principally in bonds. 

Because of the manner in whict 
gold certificates and deposits affec: 
the lending basis of the Federal Re. 
serve banks and member bank; 
every time the government buy; 
gold the money supply is increased 
four to five times as much as the 
purchase price of the gold, he said 
Each time a block of bonds is sold 
to the Federal Reserve the money 
supply is increased four to five times 
the price paid for the bonds. 

Mr. Parkinson’s address, because 
of the importance to the national in- 
come of the recommendations he 
made, highlighted the convention 
and was the prime topic of con- 
versation in the halls and rooms of 
the hotel during most of the sessions. 

Wednesday afternoon, following 
the Fellowship Luncheon, E. B. 
Stevenson of the National Life and 
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accident, Nashville, made the report 
on the nominating committee. The 
gssociation staff discussed the basic 
objectives of the agency department 
gs correlated to the Agency Manage- 


ment Association. 
Thursday morning, the meeting 
pened with J. A. McAllister, 


Western general manager and direc- 
tor of agencies of the Sun Life of 
Canada, presiding. The association 
heard three able papers presented. 

John O. Todd, Chicago general 
agent of Northwestern Mutual, Mil- 
waukee, said that there must be two 
fundamentals followed in the estab- 
lishment of an agency. Mr. Todd 
sated, “There must be a carefully 
thought out philosophy—posted and 
put on paper—a long as well as 
short-term statement of the purpose 
and atmosphere in which to work. 

“There must be an agency plan— 
along-term plan made up out of a 
sries of short-term plans—a plan 
to be frequently reviewed with 


mileposts to measure where you 
stand.” 
Mr. Todd, who built one of the 


most successful agencies in the 
country, credited constant planning 
with a large measure of the success 
his agency has had. 

“We decided we wanted in five 
years an agency producing about 10 
millions of business a year—and at 
the same time decided that was a 
maximum as well as a minimum 
wbjective. Next we decided that 
about 30 agents were as many as 


could be handled effectively, so that 


the maximum became the minimum 
goal. 
“We wanted 10 men who could 


average a half million, 10 more com- 
ing up who average $200,000, and 
thus we had the picture of where 
the ten million would come from.” 

Mr. Todd then explained how each 
man contracted was given a numeral 
and his progress charted. “Such 
detailed planning may seem to be 
the sheerest speculation, and yet, 
although we know that results will 
vary from the plan, it’s amazing 
how close you can come, and how 
much greater is the feeling of pro- 
gress if there is a plan against which 
to make a frequent measurement. 

“Our fellows think in terms of 
the agency as a whole. We con- 
stantly strive to keep before them 
the results of their collective efforts 
and their effect upon the standing 
of the agency in the company as a 
whole,” he said. 

Describing his “Agency Cabinet,” 
Mr. Todd said, “The Agency Cabinet 
consists of four agents, each of 
whom serves for six months, two 
retiring every third month. Three 
of them earn membership in the 
cabinet by attaining the most points 
for the previous quarter, and the 
fourth is elected by the agents 
themselves.” 

W. Rankin Furey, vice-president 
of Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass., 
decried the lack of institutional 
interest in the subject of life in- 
surance distribution costs. 

“The life insurance business 
spends huge sums for a great many 
institutional endeavors,” Mr. Furey 
declared, “and it is high time that 
we put some real money and some 
real backing into the study of this 
absolutely basic problem of the cost 
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of merchandising life insurance to- 
day.” 

Mr. Furey, one of the best known 
experts in the field of costs, pre- 
sented a broad program which he 
urged companies and the Agency 
Management Association to under- 
take jointly. 

“Looking back I see no great steps 
of progress in this field prior to the 
foundation of the Agency Manage- 
ment _ Association’s predecessor 
organization, ‘The Bureau,’ other 
than the Armstrong Acts and the 
New York Law.” 

In recommending a program of 
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action, Mr. Furey told company of- 
ficers they should: 
(1) Go back, and as you plan for 


(3) Get action now. It may be 
later than we think. 


“Trees die from the top. Corres- 









stimulus to the best minds 


younger men who fall under the” 


leadership. Can we have a divisigh. 


the coming year, give real thought pondingly, great corporations can of labor along natural lines? ¢, +" 
and study to the development of lose their complete productivity if, we give the younger man practic: n se 
this subject within your own com- at the top, management does not experience in administration ung it. 


pany. 

(2) Review your present cost de- 
partment. Set up a new department, 
if you have none—a detached de- 
partment—whose sole responsibility 
is the study of agency costs of your 


remain young and vigorous in 
spirit,” H. Bruce Palmer, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agencies, Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark, said. 
Speaking from the viewpoint of 
a young executive—Mr. Palmer was 
president of the National 














direction which will develop his fy 
executive potentialities, with the e 
pectation that as he passes middi 
age, he will shift from a job callin 
for physical energy to a positigh 
using his experience to the fulle 
extent? Delegate to youth tha 
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company. once n Oil 
(3) See that that department is Junior Chamber of Commerce—he arduous labor of administration ay; tee af 
charged with the responsibility of urged the agency officers to consider you will not have so many middle}. the a 
cooperating in every possible way a broad philosophy of management. aged breakdowns.” si 
with the Agency Management Asso- Among the points he emphasized Mr. Palmer sees a democratit 
ciation, particularly the cost re- were: (1) adapt your business to business organization as one whic} PAY 
search projects, and that the name democratic principles and wipe out recognizes every person in the en. 
of the man in charge is furnished “totalitarianism”; (2) invest in the ploy of that concern as an ip. 
to the Association. proper training of home office and dividual. He asked the members o! (Ce 
Then to the board of directors of field employees; (3) broaden the his audience if they had been wil.) The 1 
the Association he suggested the fol- frontiers of salesmanship; (4) ing to establish democratic prin-ys righ’ 
lowing: broaden your concept of the mean- ciples in their own agency managefwar II. 
(1) Consider how and where to ing of “personnel”; (5) broaden ment organizations. Mr. Palmetand ind 
get the money to spend on this sec- your responsibilities outside of your further questioned the group byfiense p 
tion of our activity. business organization. asking, “Have you recognized you} ing a 
(2) Divide the work of the agency “Within our management organiza- sales managers as an integral part} xperie 
cost committee into two parts or tion, we should never lose the price- of over-all company management} sjoyme! 
accomplish the same results by ap- less ability of young men to invent and have you given them represen- daims 
pointment of a new committee. Part new ideas for new and changing tation? Have you been willing to} portion 
one of the work to be handled by conditions. Combine the talents and recognize your salesmen as the first-f os, bei 
a committee member, on a regional the concepts of youth with the ex- line representatives of company} |apsed 
basis, would be to obtain and main- perience and the leadership of older management?” were 1 
tain interest and cooperation in cost men, and your organization will not Eleven well-known figures in the}were | 
projects from the companies in our grow old,’ said Mr. Palmer. life insurance business took part in{rhich : 
membership in this region. He continued his discussion of the the Institutional Forum on Thurs-{wlicyh 
The second activity of the com- need for a continual upward surge day afternoon. The forum, origi-} The 3 
mittee | would be to continue the of youth and vigor throughout an nated last year, proved to be onefi unc 
supervision of and cooperation with organization by saying, In our of the most popular events on the} be 
the actual agency costs research modern business enterprise there program. The central idea of the| ace. 
staff itself. No committee can do are thousands of resourceful and wree 
both nor can the staff of the Asso- alert minds between the ages of PS prospel 
ciation do both. 40 and 65 which can give great or def 
wrance 
paying 
paring 
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¥orum is to bring together men 
especially qualified to discuss de- 
elopments in a particular institu- 
hional problem of current interest. 
The Friday morning and after- 
; moon sessions were of outstanding 
a unde nterest. With President Dowell 
op his fu presiding, attendants heard Professor 
- the ex .ymond Rodgers of New York 
©S midds Iniversity; Harold J. Cummings, 
1‘ Callin president of the Minnesota Mutual 
_ hife; J. Gerald Gadsoe, executive 
ne talk ‘ice-president of the British-Ameri- 
outh thd an Oil Co. of Toronto. 

ation ang The afternoon session was devoted 
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y middle. ‘9 the accident and health business. 
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emocratir 

ne whic} PAYMENTS TO POLICY- 

| the em. HOLDERS 

| an in 

tte: (Concluded from Page 25) 


een will} The next five year period takes 
tic prinfys right up to the start of World 
ManagefWar II. With the depression over 
Palme}and industry in full swing and de- 
roup byfiense plants all over the country 
ed yourfing at full blast, the nation was 
ral partfxperiencing a time of full em- 
agement} ployment. In the year 1942, death 
epresen-f;jaims accounted for the major 
illing tof rortion of payments to policyhold- 
he first-fs being 40.6 per cent of the total. 
ompanyfiapsed and surrendered policies 
were 18.6 per cent and third in size 
s in thefwere dividends to policyholders 
part infvhich represented 17.8 per cent of 
Thurs-fplicyholder payments. 

, origi-} The year 1948 finds us in a period 
be onefof uncertainty. The world seems 
on theft) be hovering between war and 
of thef pace. Our own economists cannot 
wree on whether we are to have 
wosperity or depression, inflation 
w deflation. Meanwhile, life in- 
urance goes merrily on its way 
waying off its obligations and pre- 
wring for the future. During 1947, 
4.7 per cent of payments to policy- 
| wlders was due to death claims; 
13 per cent was accounted for by 
\ lividends to policyholders while 
natured endowments accounted for 
1.7 per cent of the total. 

What the future holds for life 
insurance may be in doubt, but 
. there is no doubt that whatever it 
whatever obstacles there are 
they will be surmounted. 


MARY F. BARBER 
(Continued from Page 33) 





how to sell these policies. Having 
tbtained an understanding of the 
contracts themselves, she soon be- 
tame proficient at tax analysis and 
state programming. Feeling that 


“in order to write good advertis- 
Ig, you must have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the business,” Miss 
Barber decided to do some actual 











selling of life insurance, so that she 
would actually know just what the 
underwriter was up against, and the 
sort of problems he faced in day-to- 
day underwriting. 

Miss Barber believes in being pre- 
pared, and warns women that, if 
they expect to gain an equal footing 
with men in the business world, they 
must devote the same amount of 
time and energy to learning about 
their jobs that a man does. She, 
herself, is certainly a shining ex- 
ample of “practicing what you 
preach.” 

When Mr. Stevenson joined the 
Penn Mutual Life in 1928, Miss 
Barber went with him, becoming 
manager of sales promotion and 
planning. From there, she went on 
into the administrative department, 
later becoming an assistant to Mr. 
Stevenson, and, in 1947, attained 
her present post of assistant vice- 
president. 

Shy and reticent in talking about 
herself, Miss Barber, nevertheless, 
comes alive in talking about the in- 
surance business. When she says, 
as she often does, “It is a perfectly 
fascinating business,” she says it 
with so much verve that it is con- 
tagious. (It made us feel that per- 
haps we were in on the wrong end 
of this life insurance business). Re- 
ferring to her brief career as a play- 
right—her play, written in her last 
year of college, was produced at 
the Provincetown theatre in New 
York—she admits, “I’ve always 
thought I might write again, but 
life insurance seems to be a time- 
consuming career. In other busi- 
nesses, they tell me, there are oc- 
casional breathing spells. Not in 
life insurance! I’ve never known 
a let-up in the pace yet.” 








Born in Mauch Chunk, Pa., in 
which State her father, after serving 
as Congressman, was appointed 
President Judge of the 56th Judi- 
cial District, Miss Barber still re- 
sides in her native State. Much of 
her time, however, is spent travel- 
ling around the country—not to 
mention the half-a-dozen trips she 
has taken to Europe. An interest- 
ing and informative speaker, she 
has served on, and spoken before, 
many of the life insurance organi- 
zations. Her latest talk was given 
before the LAA at its annual meet- 
ing in Washington, where she dis- 
cussed Penn Mutual’s novel policy- 
holder meetings. 


Miss Barber has served on the 
Women’s Advisory Committee of the 
Institute of Life Insurance; she is 
affiliated with the Keystone group 
of the LAA of which she was chair- 
man in 1946-1947; she was chair- 
man of the Ladies Committee when 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners held its 1948 
meeting in Philadelphia and she is 
now vice-chairman of the Women’s 
Industrial Committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Philadelphia. 

She is also a welcome speaker at 
various women’s groups through- 
out the country, being held in high 
esteem not only in insurance circles 
but by the many outside groups 
with which she comes into contact. 

Miss Barber contributes frequent- 
ly to the insurance press. THE 
SPECTATOR has been privileged to 
print one of her articles “Little 
Women Mean Big Business” which 
ran in the April, 1948, issue. 


Today, Mary Foster Barber is out 
in front among the few high-ranking 
women insurance executives in 
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America. Attaining her present 
position has meant many years of 
hard—but enjoyable—work. And 
yet, there must be a great deal of 
satisfaction and a fine sense of ac- 
complishment for things done in the 
past, and an eagerness of looking 
forward to the many things she ex- 
pects to accomplish, life insurance- 


wise, in the future. 
ee 


THE UNCONSTITUTIONAL TAX 
ON ANNUITY INCOME 
(Continued from Page 31) 


nuity contracts should be included 
in the annuitant’s gross income to 
the extent of three per cent of the 
sum invested by the annuitant, may 
be said to have made an approxi- 
mation of that portion of the an- 
nuitant’s return which is received 
by him in the form of income from 
the capital invested.’ 

“In holding that the taxpayer in 
the Manne case was, under the facts 
in that case, in no position to ques- 
tion the constitutionality of Section 
22(b) (2) the court states, ‘A tax- 
payer claiming that the section of 
the Revenue Code in question im- 
poses in a given case a tax upon 
the return of capital under the 
guise of a tax on income is under 
the burden of establishing that no 
income was in fact received by him 
from his investment, or at least 


that the income actually received is 
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less than 3% upon his investment. 
In this case there is no evidence to 
show that the earnings on the tax- 
payer’s investment were less than 
3% of its amount during the tax- 
able years in question, or to sup- 
port the inference that the pay- 
ments received by him were wholly 
or even partly a return of capital. 

. A taxpayer alleging unconsti- 
tutionality of an act must show not 
only that the act is invalid, but 
that he has sustained some injury 
as a result of its enforcement.’ 

“With the above-quoted state- 
ment of the court in mind, plaintiff 
now urges that under the facts 
presented in this case he has suf- 
ficiently sustained the burden of 
proof suggested in the Manne case, 
to show that Section 22(b) (2), to 
the extent that it undertakes to 
define as income and tax without 
apportionment $3,000 of his annual 
annuity payments, is unconstitu- 
tional as imposing a tax on property 
which is not income. 

“We cannot agree, for the reasons 
already stated, that plaintiff has 
sufficiently sustained the burden of 
proof which rests upon him. More- 
over, we cannot determine from 
anything in the evidence what part 
of the payments periodically made 
to plaintiff during the taxable years 
actually represents earnings on the 
amounts paid by him as considera- 
tion for the policies and what part 
was simply a return of capital. Con- 
ceivably, so far as the evidence 
shows, the earnings on plaintiff’s 
investment may have been, from 
the standpoint of the insurance 
companies, adequate to cover those 
portions of the 1938 and 1939 pay- 
ments on which the tax in question 
was imposed... . 

“We cannot, therefore, adjudge 
that Congress transcended the lim- 
its of its constitutional power in re- 
quiring that plaintiff’s annuity pay- 
ments be included in gross income 
for tax purposes to the extent pro- 


vided in Section 22(b)(2) of ty » live t 








Revenue Act of 1938.” ynount | 
A concurring opinion has the fg). — 
lowing to say: “The plaintiff urge Df as 
that if $3,000, 3% of the gioooqp! tn 
which he paid for the contrac, a a 
here in question, is treated as jp. « by 
come, he would have had to live t a $ 
be 100 in order to get back his cap. - only 
ital investment out of the add. “ ins’ 
tional $1,884, which he was to ref occh 
ceive each year as his annuity pay. earn 
ment. Since insurance and othe es OF 
business is not done on the assump. <n 
tion that people in general live t = ;, 
such an age, the plaintiff says tha pre = 
Congress has arbirarily and uncon.f"™ 
stitutionally designated as incom Wi 
in order to tax it what is in faqpife 5 
only a repayment of principal, |" auth 
“The fallacy in the plainti,)'™ 9S 
position is that the contracts her ng. - 
were not mere annuity contracts — 
They included an important ele. ane 
ment of life insurance, by providing — 
that if the plaintiff died before comand 
having gotten back all of his $100. prmen 
000, his wife or his estate should bel 
paid enough more to make $100,000, «lle 
Thus, for the first year he had, in _— 
addition to his annuity contract, “eng 
life insurance of some $95,000 and = 
for each succeeding year up to 20 pac 
years, diminishing amounts of life} _ 
insurance. This feature of the con-} 
tracts must have cost a great deal Furth 
of money, and we are not told how §”°™° 
much. But whatever part of the fl 
$100,000 was paid for this life in-} ™* 
surance element of the contracts{ "4 
was not expected to be repaid, ex- Vould 
cept upon the contingency of the}™' P* 
plaintiff's death within the speci- | "4" 
fied time, and hence was not a part }™Y * 
of the principal held by the insur-§” ' 
ance companies to be repaid to the nsured 
plaintiff in annuity payments. If }™ ™ 
the amount properly chargeable to | So, 
the life insurance element of the }%0n st 
contracts were subtracted from the }*t | 


$100,000, and there remained, say 
$87,000, the plaintiff would not have 








dependents. 
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“THE DOLLAR VALUE” 


This Thanksgiving Season we are indeed thankful for a Nation of people 
rich in character and health, in native ability and industry, willing to invest 
their all in education and training and then, with typical Yankee courage 
and ingenuity, create for themselves a future guaranteed by life insurance; 
thankful that one of the greatest values in our Democracy 
value on human life, for that people can be depended upon to work out 
their destiny in a debt ridden world. 


Life Insurance, the dollar value of human life, exists 
to organize, protect and safeguard life for self and 


If you are interested in the profession of the Life 
Underwriter, you will find it pays to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


‘The Friendly Company”’ 


is the dollar 
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wity represented amounts received 


» live to be 100 to get back the 
mount paid for his annuities. 
‘What I have written suggests, 
¢ course, that the Commissioner 
if Internal Revenue may not have 
ieen justified in applying the statu- 
ory 3% rate to the entire $100,000 
baid by the plaintiff for the con- 
acts, since they were contracts 
not only for annuities but also for 
nfe insurance. But the plaintiff 
xpressly concedes that the statute 
. written was not misapplied. He 
wges only that the statute is un- 
onstitutional and void. We there- 
re are not confronted with the 
question suggested above.” 

It will be quite apparent to all 
life insurance underwriters’ that 
he author of this concurring opin- 
jn has gone far afield in his reason- 
ing. In the present case, if the an- 
witant had died before receiving 
$100,000—his total investment—the 
eneficiary would have received the 
wnuity income only until the total 
wyments of the insurance com- 
ynies had equalled $100,000. In 
ther words, the total guaranteed 
wyments would just equal the 
amount invested—without interest. 
Hence, only “capital” would have 
en paid. This is the exact opposite 
flife insurance as generally under- 
tood. 

Furthermore, under 
nome tax provisions 


the present 
of the In- 


vrmal Revenue Code, amounts paid 


y reason of the death of an in- 
free from tax. 


the 
installment 


beneficiary 
refund an- 


y reason of the death of “an 
mured” and exempt such payments 
tm income ‘tax? I doubt it. 

So, let us hope that Congress will 
mn step into this picture and cor- 
et this inequitable provision 
ne 3% rule for taxing annuities. 


110 Gast 42nd Street 
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INDEX TO CONTRACT 


INFORMATION 
AMERICAN NATIONAL LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 


BANKERS LIFE, IOWA 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. 


BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE 


July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
CANADA LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 63. 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62 
GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 64. 
GREAT WEST LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. 
GUARANTEE MUTUAL LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. Sept., 1948, Pg. 64. 
GUARDIAN LIFE OF AMERICA 
Oct., 1943, Pg. 94. 
HOME LIFE, NEW YORK CITY 
Oct., 1943, Pg. 94. 
JEFFERSON STANDARD LIFE 
Aug., 1948, Pg. 63. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. 
LIFE OF GEORGIA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63 
MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Oct., 1948, Pg. 94. 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 63. 
MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 64. 
NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE OF CALIFORNIA 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 63. 
PRUDENTIAL 
July, 1948, Pg. 62. Aug., 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
Sept., 1948, Pg. 62. 
UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. 
UNITED STATES LIFE 
Oct., 1948, Pg. 95. 
STANDARD INSURANCE OF OREGON 
1948, Pg. 63. 
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1948, Pg. 63, 
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North American Reassurance Company 
J. Howard Oden, President 


RNew Pork 17, N. DV. 


LIFE REINSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 


Standard Insurance Company 

The Standard Insurance Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., has announced 
that its family income rider and 
mortgage cancellation policy now 
contain an option allowing conver- 
sion to a permanent plan at the 
attained age. 

The conversion may be made at 
any time during the premium pay- 
ing period. The maximum amount 
of the converted policy is 75% of 
the amount of insurance in force 
at the time of conversion. 

The conversion privilege is made 
retroactive to all family income 
riders and mortgage cancellation 
policies which are in force at the 
present time. 


American United  Life—The 
American United Life, Indianapolis, 
announces the appointment of Law- 
rence Leland as assistant director 
of agencies. Mr. Leland’s principal 
activities will include agency edu- 
cational work and field supervision 
in cooperation with Eber M. Spence, 
vice-president and _ director of 
agencies, and Douglas S. Felt, who 
has been elevated to the post of 
associate director of agencies. 


POSTAL LIFE 


NOW AN 


AGENCY COMPANY 


Rare opportunity exists for General 
Agency and District Representatives 


Postal Life, 43 year old New York State 
company is now organizing an ambitious 
Agency program. . 


Extensive, friendly, cooperative Home 
Office assistance supplements an excel- 
lent portfolio of participating life in- 
surance. 
Modified 4 Whole Life 
Modified 5 30 Pay Life 
Whole Life 
15 through 30 Pay Life 
Life Paid up at 65 
Double Protection to 65 
Postal's Family Protector 
Single Premium Life 
10 through 30 year Endowment 
Endowment at 60 and 65 
Retirement Income 
Term 
Juvenile 
Standard and Substandard 
Non-Medical 


Direct inquiries are invite’. Write, wire or phone 


Roy A. Foan 


Director of Agencies 


ot Oy We 


INSURANCE COMPANY 







LIFE 


511 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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dividends on the policy proper dy 15 oF 
ing the first ten years are treatdé 
as participating throughout, , 
those so purchased after ten year 
as non-participating 











Fidelity Union Life 


The Fidelity Union Life, Dajjfye?” P* 
has announced a new Family ,gpe po! 
come and Mortgage Protection pngthe 10 
mium based on the C.S.O. 3% ,gmonthl 
serve basis. A slight increase }gmaxim 
been made in rates for the retippi clusi' 
ment income and retirement ag The! 
nuity plans which remain on ggpremiu 












Northwestern Mutual Life 


Age 20 




















American Experience 3% regen 
basis 
All juvenile insurance has bea 


or ma 





Covera 
of bas 


The Northwestern Mutual Life, Year *1948 Scale 1949 Scale gala san a a a aod 
Milwaukee, announces that divi- Net Pay’t Net Pay't $1,000 aes at age 1. Juvenifien wi 
dends payable in 1949 will be on l.... § 2488 $ 15.13 life plan premiums have been de Mortag 
a revised scale which will be lower Bs cece 13.81 14.50 creased while endowment plan ore or Inc 
than the 1948 dividend scale, which BD... 000 12.73 13.60 miums have been increased. ‘eiture 
was the same as for 1946 and 1947. 15..... 11.51 12.58 Premiums on the C.S.O. 3% basi agreer 

Reduced gains from interest have 20..... 10.13 11.41 for 5, 10 and 15 and 20 year tem The 
been inevitable, in view of the de- plans have been reduced and spin ade 
or Ponce Aor nae gy agony rate 1-20. $250.42 $268.41 other term plans have been disf which 
of interest obtainable on the com- ¢ 
pany’s investments. In the last two Age 35 =. year family income ani wb 
completed calendar years the inter- Year 1948 Scale 1949 Scale mortgage protection riders are id 
est rate dropped sharply by about Net Pay’t Net Pay’t sued on the basis of $10, $15 ani , 
one-third of 1% as will be seen 1..... $ 22.70 $ 23.26 ¢20 monthly income per $1,000 basi secu 
from the following tabulation of the aT 21.31 22.07 insurance with premiums. payabld. The 
net interest rate earned by the com- rer 19.63 20.66 for 16 years. hamto! 
pany: . 17.95 19.24 compa: 
Year.. 1940 1941 1942 1943 ee 16.28 17.82 Pilot Life rellabl 
Rate.. 3.70% 3.70% 3.70% 3.60% , has ge 
Year.. 1944 1945 1946 1947 1-20..... $389.37 $410.44 " The Feet £i0n, eee, Aes bh 
Rate.. 3.44% 3.33% 3.10% 3.01% ata erdiggee 

Nevertheless, the rate earned by Age 50 _ Naa vhscorrsennall . poeta rates 
the Northwestern compares favor- Year 1948 Scale 1949 Scale he: h pein agi is Comma benefit 
ably with the average of all life Net Pay’t Net Pay’t Se ee $1008 vvutua 
insurance companies, which for l..... $ 38.75 $ 39.29 3 y wick aacieael "of tae now 
1947, fell to a record low of 2.88%. i 36.88 37.70 é ; . ._ | policie 

Mortality gains have been in- ee 34.69 35.84 ance which will provide an — covera 

: of $10 per month for 20 years if. 
creased somewhat at the younger 15..... 32.82 34.25 dest ceeurs dustensthe Gn and p. 
and older attained ages due to ee 31.50 33.08 . . pgate ¢ 
lower mortality. years from date of issue OF before safi 

However, lower mortality means 1-20..... $694.29 $717.16 oe Oh & cach porn © ap crage 
conversely that beneficiaries survive ; ; The face amount ered be gate. 
longer under the life annuity set- The rate of interest on option under a settlement option instal 7. 
tlement options, with resultant settlements and dividend accumula- of one lump sum. — Evill b 
losses which place a strain on the tions, except where a higher rate is The premiums after the initia awe 6 
company in setting up reserves as guaranteed, will be 2.75%. insurance period reduces to those donde 
prior series policies mature. Also, The 1949 Rate Book contains sev- for the whole life preferred mf ,, ., 
although rising price levels have eral minor improvements in ar- non-participating. Minimum _ fat 
been, to a considerable extent, off- rangement and detail. A new plan amount is $2,500. Grea 
set by efficiency of operation and of insurance is included, Single ° ° Th 
economies from company growth, Premium Endowment at age 65. The Pacific Mutual Life lib . 
the expense rates at this time have _ little used Single Premium 25 and The Pacific Mutual Life, le in 
inevitably been raised by the price 35 Year Endowment plans are with- Angeles, announce the issuance 0 " 
spiral Loading gains are accord- drawn. Dividends for year 11 to 20 a new Non-Participating Speci —. 
ingly decreased are given in full. Whole Life policy with a minimu Se 

The following comparison of il- Dividend addition illustrations are of $5,000 and a Non-Participatilé - 
lustrative net payments (premium based on a projection of the 1949 Endowment at 85. These _policitf . 
less dividend) exemplifies the new dividend scale with full allowance supersede the present Non-Patt Age 
scale for dividends on additions for ten cipating Ordinary Life policy whid— Up 

$1000 Ordinary Life—EE Series— years and thereafter only partial has been withdrawn. 25 1 
Issues from 1/1/47—Illustrative Net allowance. As explained in the Rate A new Family Income Agre— 30 1 
Payments. Book, the additions purchased by ment provides for the payment “§ 35 ; 
62—THE SPECTATOR, November, 1948 














oper dy; {5 or $20 monthly for each $1,000 
Are treaty nf insurance. These plans are is- 
{Mixed in a 10 year period (premiums 
eae years), 15 year period (premium 
h2 years), 20 year period (premiums 
15 years). The age limit in 10 and 
15 year periods is 20 to 55 and 20 
ife, Dallspyea” period, 20 to 50. The minimum 
Tamily jgpet policy provides $25 monthly in 
he 10 and 15 year period and $15 













ection pp ‘ 
O. 3% »monthly in the 20 year period. The 
crease }gmaximum provides $500 monthly 





inclusive of all forms. 
The rider must not extend beyond 
premium paying period or expiry 
or maturity date of basic policy. 
Coverage must apply to full amount 
has heafof basic policy—for example, $15 
basis wigor $20 (depending on the rider is- 
and fypsued) for each $1000. It is not writ- 
Juveniften with the 5 and 10 year Term, 
been d{Mortage Repayment, Joint, Juvenile 
plan prgor Income Security. The non-for- 
d. feiture values are not increased by 
, 3% basig agreement. 
year temp The new riders are being issued 
1 and afin addition to the present rider 
been dist which provides for the payment of 
$10 monthly for each $1000 of in- 
come anif surance. 
'S are is. 
an Security Mutual Life 
, payabl: The Security Mutual Life, Bing- 
hmton, N. Y., announces that the 
ompany has entered the non-can- 
ellable disability field and that it 
has generally revised its accident 
and health policies. In some in- 
stances this has resulted in lower 
rates while in others, increased 
benefits have resulted. The Security 
Mutual’s complete working kit will 
nw include two  non-cancellable 
policies. The first is a two year 
coverage policy for single disability 
and provides for a five year aggre- 
gate disability income. The other 
isa five year single disability cov- 
age allowing ten year in aggre- 
gate. 
These non-cancellable policies 
will be guaranteed renewable until 
age 60 and are participating. Divi- 
dends will probably be payable at 
the end of the second year. 
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Great-West Life 
The Great-West Life, Canada, has 
fe, Las liberalized the extra premiums for 


lance aviation coverage on _ qualified 
Speci pilots of the United States Armed 
inimung S€tVices. The new rates are based 
cipating on the most recent data available 
policie and are as follows: 
n-Part:? Age Group New Rate 
y whic} Up to 24 $15.00 
25 to 29 12.00 
Agrei 30 to 34 9.00 
ment (f 35 and over 6.00 








Equitable Life 

The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York City, announces 
the adoption of a new and increased 
scale of maximum amount of in- 
surance issued in recognition of 
the increased insurance needs re- 
sulting from the lower value of the 
dollar. 


In the age group 25 to 50, the 
maximum total amount of standard 
insurance has been increased from 
$300,000 to $400,000. The limits for 
older and younger ages have been 
graduated correspondingly. 


Sub-standard limits have been 
substantially increased. The new 
amounts make the special rule re- 
garding policies sub-standard be- 
cause of occupational reasons and 
is being dropped. 

The maximum amount of insur- 
ance with the premium waiver 
benefit for male lives has been in- 
creased from $125,000 to $200,000. 
The maximum has been increased 
from $25,000 to $50,000 for female 
lives. 

The ultimate amounts of insur- 
ance issued at ages under 10 have 
been increased substantially. Death 
benefits below 5 will remain un- 
changed. 

Higher amounts heretofore for 
standard and sub-standard issues 
are given by limits for the family 
income rider which has_ been 
established on a new basis. 

Preliminary term insurance for 
a period of less than two months 





will have no special amount limita- 
tion. The previous 50% rule will 
remain in force for longer periods 
of preliminary term insurance. 


Aetna Life 

The Aetna Life, Hartford, an- 
nounces increasing dividends to 
policyholders for 1949. The direc- 
tors of the company have voted 
dividends payable in 1949 for ordi- 
nary policies in the participating 
departments under a new dividend 
scale. The new dividend scale re- 
quires an appropriation of $2,609,- 
540 out of earnings for dividends 
payable in 1949. This amount is 
11% greater than required under 
the old dividend scale. The main 
reason for this increase in dividends 
results largely from improved 
mortality. 

The rate of interest to be allowed 
the participating department on 
proceeds of policies left with the 
company for payments due in 1949 
and to be allowed on dividend ac- 
cumulations will be 234% which is 
the same as last year, except where 
a higher rate is guaranteed. The 
same rate of interest at 2%4% will 
be paid on funds held by the com- 
pany, except where a higher rate is 
guaranteed in the non-participating 
department. 

A comparison of the new divi- 
dends for the first five policy years 
or policies being currently issued 
as compared with dividends that 
would have been payable under the 
old scale are shown below. 


Exhibit of Cash Dividends on Policies Being Currently Issued 


Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 Age 55 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
Year Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale 
Ordinary Life 
1 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.66 $1.66 $3.07 $3.07 
2 1.46 2.18 3.25 3.91 5.25 5.81 8.09 8.47 
3 1.68 2.42 3.49 4.17 5.54 6.13 8.35 8.77 
4 1.90 2.66 3.74 4.43 5.84 6.45 8.60 9.05 
5 2.13 2.90 3.97 4.68 6.13 6.76 8.83 9.31 
Exhibit of Cash Dividends on Policies Being Currently Issued 
Age 25 Age 35 Age 45 Age 55 
1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 
Year Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale Scale 
20-Payment Life 
1 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.64 $1.64 $3.05 $3.05 
2 1.69 2.31 3.29 3.85 5.26 5.73 8.07 8.40 
3 2.00 2.65 3.61 4.20 5.62 6.12 8.37 8.74 
4 2.32 2.99 3.94 4.55 598 6.52 8.65 9.05 
5 2.65 3.34 4.25 4.90 6.32 6.89 8.91 9.35 
20-Year Endowment 
1 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.62 $1.62 $3.04 $3.04 
2 1.76 2.25 3.32 3.79 5.26 5.68 8.06 8.37 
3 2.21 2.74 3.73 4.23 5.66 6.12 8.37 8.72 
4 2.67 3.24 4.14 4.68 6.06 6.56 8.67 9.06 
5 3.13 3.74 4.54 5.13 6.44 6.98 8.95 9.38 
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Minnesota Mutual Life 


The Minnesota Mutual Life, St. 
Paul, announces that accidental 
death benefit coverage as to avia- 
tion hazards will be extended with- 
out additional costs on old policies 
numbered under 470,000. The acci- 
dental death benefit previously was 
not payable if death resulted from 
any aeronautic operation whether 
as a passenger or otherwise. Cov- 
erage provided by earlier issues of 
this benefit is now broadened to in- 
clude the risk of “travel or flight 
as a passenger (either fare-paying 
or on a pass but not a member of 
the crew) in a commercial aircraft 
of en incorporated and licensed car- 
rier operated by a licensed passen- 
ger-pilot and traveling on a pas- 
senger flight regularly scheduled 
and offered to the public by such 
carrier between definitely estab- 
lished airports.” 


Guarantee Mutual Life 


Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, 
has entered the field of accident, 
sickness and hospitalization cover- 
age. The company has taken this 
step forward to provide policy- 
holders with needed broader cov- 
erage and to supply representation 


with greater opportunities to in- 
crease their earnings. 

The contracts to be issued will in- 
clude accident, accident and sick- 
ness, and hospitalization for indi- 
viduals and family groups. These 
contracts were designed for the bet- 
ter class of risks, combining clear 
and concise provisions, with defi- 
nite uniformity to make better pub- 
lic understanding of the benefits. 
Some of the important features are 
31 days grace, incontestable after 
two years as to origin of disability, 
choice of several waiting periods, 
no policy fee, accidental means not 
required, no pro rate for change in 
occupation, no reduction in bene- 
fits due to age and no increase in 
premium due to age. 

Complete protection plans are 
now available in combination with 
life contracts. Premiums for such 
contracts will be collected with one 
premium notice. The new plans 
may be added to existing life poli- 
cies. 

The commissions are on a graded 
basis and followed by a continuous 
service fee. When the representa- 
tive reaches age 65, if his contract 
is still effective, his accident, acci- 
dent and sickness, and hospitaliza- 
tion business credits will increase 
his retirement proportionately. 








A brief view of the new contrs 
(1) “Paramount” series of 














































tracts providing accident mont Hi 
indemnity for life, and_ sickpp 
monthly indemnity for 12 mon TO 
accidental death and dismemb, 

ment benefits and hospital indey, [ 
nity benefits. 

(2) “Progressive” series provi 
ing for medical expense, acciden: 
death and dismemberment benefj 
and hospital, nurse and surgical jj 
demnity for accident and sickness Ne 

(3) Hospital series providing peg . 
sonal and family hospital coverag 
including nurse expense indemnity 
maternity benefits, additional hg; 
pital expense and surgical inde 
nity for accident and sickness, 

(4) A comprehensive series , ife polit 
nine riders providing for praej 
cally every additional coverag§. injur 
known in the industry. The type, 
of coverage ‘available under th 
various combinations of contract, 
and riders can be made to fit practi ‘ i 
cally every need. wmber 

The new line of coverage will bfyeighing 
sold only by full time field reprefurage < 
sentatives of the Guarantee Mutually that 
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Insurance Accountants Consulting Actuaries hat one 
90 John Street, New York 500—5th Ave. 100 Boylston Street that prc 
Telephone BArclay 7-3428 New York 18, N. Y. Boston 16, Mass J. ! 
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ay “Accidental Means” Be Inferred? 

The insured was the owner of a public garage. His 
ife policy contained a double indemnity clause ex- 
ressly providing that should the insured “sustain bod- 


COverag y injury, effected directly through external, violent 


The type 
Mf all other causes which shall within ninety (90) days 







nd accidental means . . . exclusively and independently 


of the event causing the accident, result in the death of 


fit practifix. insured” double indemnity would be paid. On De- 


ember 13, 1943, the insured moved a drum of oil 
weighing 350 pounds from the front to the rear of the 


ld repre gage and, without assistance, he upended the drum 
> Mutual. that the oil pump could be put in position. The 
oncrete floor at that spot was oily and slippery. There 

ract Inf no evidence, however, that the insured, in moving 
61 x upending the oil drum, slipped, fell or got his body 

page nan unexpected position. A short time after doing 





L 





|Poguinal area. 
fie doctor the protrusion started that same day; 


his work the insured went home. He and his wife 
found a lump near the left groin. The same day he 
law a doctor who found a protruding hernia in the left 
It was stipulated that the insured told 
that 
he doctor found the protrusion to be of recent origin: 
that one of the common causes of hernia is lifting, and 
that protruding hernia commonly first appears after a 
train in the abdominal region. 

A surgical operation was performed December 21, 
43, Following the operation, the insured contracted 
meumonia and died on January 28, 1944. 

The beneficiary brought suit and the trial court 
warded a verdict for the beneficiary making the fol- 
wing finding: 

‘Based upon the direct and circumstantial evidence in 
iis case, the court finds that Blubaugh, the insured, 
ot his body in an unexpected position resulting in the 
emia injury and his ultimate death through accidental 
ans; and, therefore, the plaintiff who was the bene- 
lary named in the policy of insurance herein is en- 
itled to recover according to the provisions of said 
policy.” 

The company appealed and the appellate court re- 
sed the trial court. In deciding that the accidental 
means could not be inferred, the court used the follow- 
4g reasoning: 

‘In the case at bar, the resulting injury was uninten- 
tonal, unforeseen and accidental. However, there is no 
"idence supporting a finding that the means which 
ioduced the injury was unintentional, unforeseen or 
«eidental. The insured did voluntarily what he in- 


ended to do and in the manner intended. There is no 
widence that he slipped, twisted, fell or got his body in 
unexpected position, or that anything unexpected or 
mforeseen took place while moving and upending the 








drum. The evidence shows proof of an accidental injury 
and not an injury effected through ‘accidental means.’” 
Upon such proof there can be no recovery 

“But it is contended that because injury does not 
ordinarily result from the act performed by the insured, 
it may be inferred that the injury was effected through 
accidental means. Apparently the trial Court followed 
this line of reasoning. It found for the plaintiff on the 
theory that the insured ‘got his body in an unexpectec 
position.’ Since there is no evidence supporting this 
finding it must have been inferred. No inference can 
be drawn that something unexpected or unforeseen 
happened to the insured while moving or upending the 
drum from the fact that the insured sustained an injury 
while in the performance of the act 

“While other courts hold that an inference may be 
drawn, as claimed by the plaintiff, our Supreme Court 
has clearly held that it may not be done.” Blubaugh v. 
The Lincoin National Life Insurance Co., (Ohio Court 
of Appeals, October 14, 1948.) 


Presumption of Death 


The insured left his home on October 2, 1938, and, 
except for one letter two weeks later, had never been 
heard from nor seen by his family again. The evidence 
showed that he had become involved in financial diffi- 
culties in January, 1938. He was in the cattle business 
and had issued insufficient fund checks to persons from 
whom he had bought cattle. He disappeared for two or 
three months at the time, finally being brought back by 
the authorities. However, by October 2, 1938, all the 
checks had been taken care of and, from all accounts, 
no legal action had been taken on any of them. The 
beneficiary brought action on the life policy on the 
theory that, since seven years of unexplained absence 
had elapsed, the insured should be presumed dead. 

The insurance company produced a witness named 
Norgaard who testified that he knew the insured in his 
home town before his disappearance and knew he was 








in the cattle business; that he saw and talked to the 
insured in the Greybound bus terminal in Los Angeles - 
in November, 1945, where the insured was handling 
baggage, and that he knew it was the same person. 
There was no direct evidence to rebut Norgaard’s testi- 
mony. 

The jury decided in favor of the beneficiary, but the 
trial court granted the company’s motion to set aside 
the verdict. The beneficiary appealed. 

The appellate court then faced a peculiar situation. 
Seven years’ unexplained absence raised a presumption 
that the insured was dead. But this presumption was 
rebuttable so that it could be overcome by evidence 


that the insured was alive. The witness Norgaard 
clearly testified that the insured was alive. No direct 
evidence knocked out Norgaard’s testimony. However, 


the jury by its verdict evidently did not believe the 
evidence that the insured was alive. Putting aside legal 
phraseology, the Appellate Court was on a spot, having 
to decide whether to go along with the uncontradicted 
evidence of Norgaard or the verdict of the jury. Using 
the Appellate Court’s own words, this was the decision: 
“We recognize that there are jurisdictions wherein it is 
held that the legal presumption is completely overcome 
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by positive, uncontradicted, and unimpeached evidengs 
that the person is alive and that in such the pg 
relying on the presumption is not entitled to preyaj 
thereon. (Citing cases in Kentucky, Georgia an 
Missouri.) We think that the effect of this evidence 5 
but to leave a conflict between that which is circum. 
stantial and that which is direct and that appellant (the 
beneficiary) was entitled to have the weight of the 
facts and circumstances arising out of the circumstantial 
evidence, as against the direct parol evidence in opposj. 
tion thereto, submitted to the jury. 

“Triers of fact have the right to test the credibility 
of witnesses and to weigh their undisputed parol testj- 
mony against the facts and circumstances in evidence 
from which a conclusion may properly be drawn that 
the witness was mistaken.” 

The Appellate Court decided that the trial cour 
should not have set aside the jury’s verdict. The effec 
of this decision is that in Nebraska, at least, the eyj- 
dence of a witness that an insured is alive is a question 
of fact for the jury. They can accept it or reject it 
even though it is uncontradicted. If they reject it, the 
presumption of death after seven years unexplained 
absence governs. Patrick v. The Union Central Life 
Insurance Co., (Nebraska Supreme Court, August 10, 
1948). 


Aviation Exclusion Clause 

In reporting cases on aviation exclusion clauses, we 
have to warn that the wording of the clause is the de- 
termining factor. Litigation involving these clauses has 
greatly increased in the last few years due to the great 
number of insureds who were in the armed forces and 
flew all over the world. 

In the case of Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
Hartford v. Flynn (U.S. Court of Appeals, District of 
Columbia, September 27, 1948) the exclusion clause re- 
lated to “participating in aeronautics, as passenger or 
otherwise.” The insured met his death while traveling 
as a passenger in an aeroplane owned and operated by 
the U.S. Navy. 

The court affirmed the judgment for the beneficiary, 
holding that the insured was not “participating in aero- 
nautics” while traveling under orders in a passenger 
plane. The added words “as a passenger or otherwise” 
did not change the decision because even though a 
passenger he was not “participating” in “the science 
which treats of the operation of aircraft.” It is possible 
for a passenger to participate in aeronautics. Thus, a 
person who owns a plane, engages the pilot and directs 
the flight is participating in aeronautics even though a 
passenger. The insured here was not so engaged and 
therefore not within the exclusion clause. 
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